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NEW  TALES, 


THE    QUAKER, 

AND  THE 

YOUNG  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 


1  here  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  occa- 
sions so  curious  a  mixture  of  heteroge- 
nous characters,  as  travelling  in  stage 
coaches,  and  persons  meet  there,  whom 
the  chances  of  life  could  not  well  bring 
together  in  any  other  place. 

A  very  fine-looking  young  man,  whose 
dress  bespoke  him  to  be  a  beau  of  the 
first  order,  found  himself  one  day  in  a 
stage  coach,  tite-a-the  with  an  elderly 
man  belonging  to  the  people  called 
Friends ;  or,  to  speak  in  a  more  intelligi- 
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ble  language  to  my  readers  in  general, 
with  a  plain  quaker,  that  is,  a  quaker 
dressed  according  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  was  very  soon  evident  to  the  quaker 
that  his  young  companion  was  unhappy ; 
and  as  benevolence  was  a  leading  trait 
in  his  character,  he  wished,  no  doubt,  as 
Sterne  says,  that  it  was  now  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Esdras,  and  that  he  could 
have  said  to  him,  "  Brother,  what  aileth 
thee,  and  wherefore  art  thou  disquieted  ?" 

But  the  common  usages  of  society 
forbade  him  thus  to  speak.  However,  all 
he  could  do,  he  did :  he  tried  to  draw  him 
from  the  indulgence  of  his  own  painful 
thoughts  into  conversation,  and  some- 
times he  succeeded. 

The  conversation,  too,  was  such  as  to 
give  each  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
other,  as  they  agreed,  they  found,  on  some 
subjects  of  importance. 

While  the  coach  stopped  for  the  coach- 
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man  to  deliver  parcels,  not  long  after 
they  first  set  off,  a  poor  lame  negro  came 
and  begged  at  the  door;  and  both  the 
gentlemen  took  out  money  to  relieve 
him,  for  Disease  really  seemed  to  have 
marked  him  for  his  own ;  but  before  any 
questions  could  be  put  to  him,  the  coach- 
man smacked  his  whip,  and  there  was 
only  time  for  the  donations  to  be  drop- 
ped in  his  hat. 

"  It  is  certainly  wrong,"  observed  the 
quaker, "  to  encourage  beggars  in  general ; 
but  this  poor  man  was  so  evidently  dis- 
eased, I  could  not  help  giving  him  a 
little  assistance,  because  thou  knowest 
he  may  really  not  be  able  to  work." 

1 '  True,  sir :  besides,  he  was  a  black  man ; 
and  whenever  one  of  that  injured  race 
begs  of  me,  I  cannot  refuse  him,  because 
I  remember  the  original  cruelty  and  in- 
justice which  probably  brought  him  or 
his  parents  into  a  strange  land,  and  made 
him  an  object  of  charity." 
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"  I  sympathize  with  thee  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  am  glad  to  hear  thee  admit  the 
poor  African's  claim  to  be  considered  as 
'  a  man  and  a  brother.' "  This  led  to  a 
wide  discussion  of  abolition,  emancipa- 
tion, and  so  on.  Cruelty  to  animals  was 
next  expatiated  upon  :  and  as  our  travel- 
lers agreed  thoroughly  on  these  subjects, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  each  thought  the 
other  very  sensible  and  very  humane. 

The  prepossession  on  one  side  was 
soon  after  considerably  strengthened  by 
an  accident.  —  The  coachman  drove 
against  a  post ;  and  before  our  travellers 
could  get  the  glasses  down,  (which  the 
rain  had  forced  them  to  draw  up,)  the 
coach  overturned  with  great  violence. 

The  young  man,  whose  name  was 
Frank  Warburton,  was  not  at  all  hurt 
himself;  but  he  was  much  distressed 
at  seeing  that  the  glass  had  cut  open  the 
forehead  of  the  quaker,  and  on  hearing 
him  say,  that- in  falling  he  had  dislocated 
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his  wrist.  As  soon  therefore  as  they  could 
quit  the  coach,  Warburton  mounted  one 
of  the  horses ;  and  asking  where  the  first 
surgeon  could  be  founds  he  galloped  off 
full  speed  to  a  distance  of  near  two  miles 
in  search  of  him  ;  while  the  good  quaker 
looked  after  him  with  grateful  emotion, 
and  said  to  himself,  "Thou  art  trulv 
kind,  poor  youth !  and  I  wish  I  knew 
what  ails  thee  !  " 

Warburton  returned  at  as  full  speed 
as  he  went,  and  brought  word  that  the 
surgeon  was  coming. 

"lam  obliged  to  thee,  much  obliged 
to  thee,"  said  the  quaker.  "  But  do  sit 
down.  Dear,  dear,  how  ill  thou  art!  I  fear 
thou  wilt  suffer  for  thy  kindness,  and 
that  would  grieve  me." 

The  surgeon  arrived  soon  after;  and 
having  dressed  the  wound  and  pulled  in 
theorist,  the  quaker,  whose  name  was 
John  Reynolds,  declared  himself  quite 
able  to  resume  his  journey  as  soon  as 
the  coach  was  made  fit  to  go  in. 
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"  And  will  you  venture  in  the  coach 
again  ?  "  said  Warburton. 

"If  thou  dost,  why  should  not  I  ?" 

"  I,  sir,  have  no  reason  to  fear,  as  I 
have  escaped  so  well." 

"  I  ask  thy  excuse  there,  for  thy  turn 
to  be  hurt  is  still  to  come,  and  mine 
is  over:  but  I  think  the  best  security  for 
us  both  is,  that  the  driver's  recent  acci- 
dent will  make  him  doubly  careful." 

"  But,  sir,  will  not  the  jar  of  the  coach 
hurt  your  limb  ?" 

"  So  would  the  jar  of  a  chaise ;  there- 
fore I  am  willing  to  go  on  in  the  coach, 
as  thou  art." 

"  For  my  own  part,  sir,  I  care  not  how 
I  go," replied  the  young  man, "  provided  I 
go  with  you." 

"  I  thank  thee,  friend — What  is  thy 
name  ?" 

"  Frank  Warburton." 

"  Well,  I  thank  thee,  Frank  Warbur- 
ton. I  do  think,"  he  added,  looking  in 
the   glass,  "  I  have  a  very  warlike  ap- 
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pearance  from  this  patch  on  my  fore- 
head, for  a  man  of  my  peaceful  per- 
suasion : — what  will  Friends  think  when 
I  appear  at  our  quarterly  meeting  to- 
morrow ?  " 

The  coach  was  now  ready  to  set  off, 
and  our  travellers  proceeded  on  their 
journey. 

The  young  man's  attention  to  his  com- 
panion now  became  truly  gratifying  to 
the  latter,  and  honourable  to  himself.  He 
insisted  on  holding  up  the  elbow  of  the 
dislocated  wrist,  in  order  to  keep  it  steady, 
and  was  continually  calling  out  to  the 
driver  to  avoid  the  stony  parts  of  the 
road. 

There  is  not  in  the  daily  intercourse 
of  life  any  charm  like  attention — and  at- 
tention in  trifles ;  and  a  heart  so  given 
to  be  kind  itself,  as  that  of  the  quaker's, 
was  formed  to  feel  deeply,  benevolent 
attention  from  another  :  and  again  and 
again  the  good   man  said    to  himself. 


8 

"  I  wonder,  poor  youth  !  if  thou  need- 
est  a  friend,  and  if  I  could  be  a  friend 
to  thee  ?  " 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in 
the  quaker's  mind,  he  sunk  into  silence  ; 
and  (as  he  always  did,  when  not  roused 
by  his  companion's  questions,  or  his 
anxiety  for  him,)  Warburton  fell  into  a 
reverie,  from  which  he  occasionally  ab- 
ruptly started;  then  by  throwing  himself 
about,  and  heaving  very  deep  sighs,  he 
convinced  the  quaker  more  than  ever 
that  his  mind  was  painfully  bur- 
thened. 

"  I  will  try,"  thought  Mr.  Reynolds, 
"to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  him, 
and  youth  is  usually  communicative." 

The  coachman  now  stopped  to  throw 
a  parcel  down  for  a  young  woman  to 
catch ;  but  she  missed  it,  and  as  it  fell 
into  the  road  she  took  it  up  quite  cover- 
ed with  mud. 

"  I  thought  she  would  miss  it,"  cried 
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Warburton,  with  an  unusual  expres- 
sion of  sarcastic  bitterness  on  his  face  ; 
"  women  are  always  so  awkward  !  they 
are  to  be  trusted  neither  in  great  nor 
little  things  : — they  are  all  alike,"  he 
added,  beating  his  boots  very  audibly  with 
a  small  stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand. 

"  So  so!"  thought  the  quaker,  "then  a 
woman  some  way  or  other  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  kind  boy's  uneasiness ; — then 
I  fear  I  can  do  little  for  him :  but  I  owe 
him  some  kindness  in  return  for  his,  and  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do."  And  while  he  was 
thus  ruminating,  Warburton  was  mut- 
tering between  his  closed  teeth,  "  Who 
lost  Mark  Antony  the  world  ?  A  woman !" 

"  That  Mark  Antony  was  but  a  silly 
fellow,"  observed  the  quaker  smiling ; 
"  and  thou  art  bat  young  in  life  yet,  to 
have  had  reason  to  entertain  such  a  low 
opinion  of  women  as  thou  seemest  to 
do: — thou  must  have  been  unfortunate 
in  thy  associations,  Frank  Warburton?" 
b  5 
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"  Not  more  than  most  other  men,  I 
dare  say." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  thee,  then,  for  giving 
me  a  new  cause  for  thankfulness  :  for,  if 
association  with  women  gives  most  men 
reason  to  think  ill  of  them,  my  happier 
experience  has  made  me  value  them  the 
more,  the  more  I  have  known  of  them  ; 
and  I  think  this  a  favour." 

"And  so  it  is.  But,  sir,  if  you  had  ever 
suffered  like  me — -had  you  loved,  revered 
a  being  as  I  have  done,  and  then  been 
forced  to  forgo  your  high  opinion  of  that 
beloved  being,  and  to  find  that  she  whom 
you  thought  superior  to  the  restof  her  sex, 
was  weak,  like  the  weakest  of  them, — 
then,  sir,  you  would  not  wonder  that  I  ex- 
ecrate the  whole  sex  for  her  sake." 

"Yes,  I  should;  fori  always  wonder 
at  injustice  :  and  I  cannot,  to  oblige  thee, 
think  ill  of  my  mother,  my  wife,  and  my 
daughter,  even  couldest  thou  prejudice 
me  against  the  rest  of  the  sex." 
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"Your  mother,  sir!  Have  you  a  mo- 
ther?" 

"No,  not  now." 

cc  And  was  she  a  good  woman,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  believed  her  so,  according  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word  good." 

"  Believed  her  so  !  but  was  she  really 
good  ?  " 

"Yes,  in  my  opinion  she  was  ;  and  I 
thought  her  the  more  so,  because  she 
did  not  think  herself  so." 

"  And  before  she  died,  sir,  she  did 
nothing  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion  ?" 

"  Nothing,  but  much  to  increase  it." 

"  Happy  you,  sir  !  But  do  not  talk  of 
your  mother's  goodness  to  me,  sir,  as  I 
can't  bear  it,  indeed  I  can't ! " 

The  good  Friend  looked  at  him  in 
amazement,  and  coolly  replied,  "  I  really 
ask  thy  excuse ;  but  how  could  I  be  aware 
that  I  should  distress  thee,  by  assu- 
rances of  my  mother's  goodness  ?  " 

Here  the  coach  stopped,  and  the  travel- 
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lers  alighted.  Warburton  had  always  in- 
tended to  dine  at  this  place,  though  the 
quaker  had  not  :  however,  as  he  was 
kindly  curious  to  know  more  of  his  fellow 
traveller,  he  resolved  to  dine  there  also, 
though  his  own  carriage  was  waiting  for 
him  at  the  inn.  The  young  man  had  by 
this  time  found  that  the  conversation  of 
his  companion  was  better  than  his  own 
thoughts,  he  was  therefore  very  glad  of  this 
respite  from  them  ;  and  the  dinner  meal 
passed  pleasantly  away.  But  the  cloth  was 
scarcely  removed,  and  the  wine  set  on 
the  table,  when  Warburton  sunk  into  re- 
verie again  ;  and  starting  up,  he  traversed 
the  room  with  hasty  strides,  exclaiming, 

"  No,  I  never  never  will  forgive  her  !  I 
never  will  see  her  again  wThile  I  live !  To 
form  such  a  marriage ! . .  .No,  it  is  net  to  be 
pardoned  !  and  while  I  live,  I  never  never 
will  forgive  her  ! "  So  saying,  he  re-seated 
himself. 

"  Though  thou  hast  not  addressed  thy 
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discourse  to  me,  I  shall  act,"  said  the 
Friend,  "as  if  thou  hadst  done  so,  and  re- 
ply to  it.  Thy  resolve  is  a  very  unchristian 
one: — And  who  is  it  that  thou  wilt  never 
forgive  ?  Is  it  thy  affianced  mistress?  has 
she  married  another,  and  forgotten  thee  ?"■ 

"  Oh,  no !  I  have  no  mistress,  and 
never  was  in  love  yet." 

"  Well  well,  it  is  thy  sister,  perhaps, 
who  has  married  to  displease  thee,  and 
whom  thou  wilt  not  forgive,  though 
thou  art  commanded  '  to  he  reconciled 
to  thy  brother.' " 

"  My  sister !  No,  I  have  no  sister. 
The  person  whom  I  will  never  see,  and 
never  forgive,  is  my  mother." 

"  Thy  mother ! "  cried  the  quaker 
in  a  tone  of  excessive  surprise ;  "  poor, 
unfortunate  woman !  how  ill  she  must 
have  brought  thee  up  !" 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  what  you 
ATieap   by   that.     My  mother  is  a  very 
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clever  woman,  and  a  good  woman,  sir, 
and  has  been  a  good  mother." 

"  So,  then,  it  is  a  good  mother  whom 
thou  wilt  never  forgive  ?  Worse  and 
worse  !  But  I  tell  thee  she  has  not  been 
a  good  mother :  she  has  not  done  her 
duty  by  thee,  if  she  has  not  taught  thee, 
and  from  the  best  authority,  to  forgive 
injuries." 

"  She  has  not  taught  me  to  forgive 
such  injuries  as  she  has  done  my  brother 
and  me." 

"  That  is,  she  has  not  taught  thee 
one  of  the  first  of  duties — to  honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother." 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  preaching  to 
me/'  replied  Warburton  angrily. 

"  Yes,  according  to  thy  ideas  of 
preaching,  I  am ;  but  not  according  to 
mine.  But  come,  I  am  pleased  with  thy 
bearing  my  interference  so  well ;  and  I 
really  wish  to  serve  thee  in  return  for  thy 
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service  to  me;  so  do  sit  down  and  tell  me 
thy  complaint  against  thy  poor  mother." 

"  Why,  sir,  she  is  married!  married  to 
a  man  who  was  only  my  father's  clerk  ori- 
ginally, and  then  was  his  partner;  a  man 
of  no  family  ! — And  to  think  of  her  giv- 
ing us  such  a  father-in-law ! — a  man 
whom  I  am  sure  she  could  not  love. 
What  her  motive  could  he  we  cannot 
imagine ;  but  we  shall  both  be  of  age  in 
two  years,  and  then  we  mean  to  leave 
England,  and  never  see  her  more.  In  the 
mean  while " 

"  Is  she  a  young  woman  ?" 

"  Oh  no — turned  fifty." 

"  Is  her  husband  rich  ?" 

«  Very." 

"  Is  she  well  jointured  ?? 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  she  love  thy  father  ?" 

Ci  Tenderly." 

"  Is  her  husband  an  artful  man  ?" 

"  No  ;  and  till  this  event  my  brother 
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and  myself  thought  highly  of  him, 
and  he  has  always  been  truly  kind  to 
us." 

"The  marriage  surprises  me.  But  very 
likely  there  are  palliating  circumstances 
we  know  not  of.  Still  its  strangeness 
ought  not  to  lead  thee  to  such  undutiful 
violence  against  thy  mother.  Dost  thou 
forget  who  teaches  us  to  '  forgive  our  ene- 
mies as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven,' — and  is 
a  child  not  to  forgive  his  parent  ?" 

"  Well  well,  I  may  forgive  her ;  but  I 
will  never  see  her  again." 

"  Then  thou  dost  not  forgive.  True 
forgiveness  can  only  show  itself  by  an 
overt  act ;  and  if  thou  wilt  not  see,  thou 
hast  not  forgiven  thy  mother.  And  re- 
ally I  cannot  see  the  great  hardship  of 
the  case.  Thou  and  thy  brother  have 
independent  fortunes  ;  and  thy  mother 
has  married  a  rich  and  respectable  man, 
whose  only  faults  are,  that  he  was  once 
a  clerk  in  the  house  where  he  is  now  a 
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principal ;  that  is,  that  he  learnt  his  bu- 
siness before  he  undertook  it,  and  that 
he  is  become  thy  father-in-law!" 

f  But,  sir,  for  an  elegant  woman  like 
my  mother  to  marry  a  man  who  really  is 
not  presentable ! " 

"  Not  presentable ! "  what  may  that 
be,  pray  ?  Dost  thou  mean  not  pre- 
sentable at  court  ?  But  is  he  presentable 
as  much  as  frail  man  can  be  in  the  high- 
est of  #// courts  ?  that  is  the  only  impor- 
tant capability — and  that  thou  dost  not 
deny.  But  keep  thy  seat,  and  do  not 
shake  thy  knee  in  that  unquiet  manner. 
I  will  tell  thee  my  story  in  return  for 
thine. — I  lost  my  father  when  I  was  about 
thy  age;  and  he  was  a  father  to  be  proud 
of,  if  pride  were  not  a  feeling  to  be 
conquered :  and  I  had  also  pride  in  my 
mother,  and  I  loved  her  dearly.  I  left 
home  about  two  years  after  my  father's 
removal,  in  order  to  establish  some  com- 
mercial   correspondences,     when    news 
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reached  me  from  my  mother  of  her  in- 
tention of  marrying  Robert  Hickman,  a 
man  inferior  to  herself  in  situation  ; — an 
honest  man,  but  scarcely  in  the  line  of 
a  gentleman  amongst  us,  and  with  a  large 
family  of  children  by  a  first  wife !  and 
she  added,  that  she  was  then  going  be- 
fore meetings." 

u  Shocking !"  exclaimed  Warburton. 
"  Why  this  was  a  worse  marriage  than 
my  mother's." 

i(  Much  worse." 

"  Well,  sir,  to  be  sure  you  did  not  for- 
give her  soon,  or  see  her  soon  ?" 

"  Young  man,  it  never  came  into  my 
head  to  conceive  it  possible  that  a  Chris- 
tian should  not  forgive  any  one ;  how 
then  was  it  possible  for  me  not  to  forgive  a 
parent  ?  And  after  a  few  hours  of  painful 
reflection,  I  wrote  kindly  to  her,  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  the  step  which  she  was 
going  to  take  would  make  her  happy ; 
and  being  at  Norwich   at  the  time,  I 
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sent  her  a  piece  of  light-coloured  and 
dark-coloured  bombazeen  for  wedding- 
gowns.5* 

"  Astonishing  indulgence  indeed,  sir  ! 
Before  I  would  have  given  my  mother  a 
wedding-gown,  I  would " 

"  Have  let  her  perish,  no  doubt,"  re- 
plied the  Friend,  smiling  sarcastically. 
"  Well,  it  was  good  for  the  Norwich 
weavers  that  I  was  of  a  contrary  opinion ; 
and  I  had  resolution  to  return  home  time 
enough  to  be  at  her  wedding :  but  t  must 
own  it  was  a  trial  to  me,  though  it  was 
softened  to  me  when  I  found  Robert 
Hickman  had  been  her  first  love  ; — still 
it  was  a  trial." 

"  And  one  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  made  me  to  undergo." 

"  Nor  me.  The  power  that  influenced 
me  to  bear  it  was  not  of  earth :  but  she 
was~  my  mother,  and  I  did  my  best  to 
'  honour  her.' — But  thou  hast  yet  to  hear 
more  of  my  misdeeds  as  thou  wilt  call 
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them.  I  had  scarcely  been  settled  two 
years  in  a  business  in  London,  when  my 
father-in-law  died,  leaving  his  affairs 
much  disordered,  and  my  mother  his  five 
children  to  maintain." 

<f  It  served  her  right." 

"  Poor  thing  !  she  thought  so  too,  I 
fear." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  for  her,  sir  ?" 

"  The  only  thing  that  I  could  do.  I 
gave  up  my  own  business  : — I  left  Lon- 
don and  took  the  management  of  her 
husband's  trade  and  affairs,  and  I  worked 
to  help  her  to  maintain  her  husband's 
children''' 

"  No  !— did  you  really  ?" 

«  I  did." 

"  Sir,"  said  Warburton,  squeezing  the 
good  man's  hand  till  he  almost  made  him 
call  out,  "  I  honour,  but  I  cannot  imi- 
tate you." 

"  That  is  unfortunate  ;  for  I  wished 
thee  to  imitate  and  not  honour  me  : — for 
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what  honour  is  there  due  to  simply  doing 
one's  duty  ?  Honour,  indeed  !  Ah,  that 
is  worldly  language,  and  means  little!" 

"  Means  little  !  Indeed  I  mean  what 
I  say  ;  I  never  say  what  I  do  not  mean." 

'•'Yes,  thou  dost;  for  thou  sayest 
thou  wilt  never  see  thy  mother,  and  never 
forgive  her ;  and  yet  I  dare  say  thou 
wouldst  gladly  go  and  throw  thyself  on 
her  neck  this  moment." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir  ;  though  I 
must  own  I  do  not  feel  as  angry  as  I 
did." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  on  with  my  story. — 
I  left  off  at  my  taking  my  father-in-law's 
business. — I  was  active  and  cautious,  and 
I  restored  order  to  the  affairs.  In  short, 
we  got  money  :  I  portioned  off  two  of  the 
girls,  put  the  two  boys  into  trade,  and.... 
But  I  really  am  afraid  of  telling  thee  what 
I  did  by  the  third  girl,  thou  wilt  think  it 
such  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor." 

"  Indeed,  sir !" 
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"  Yes  ;  for  I  made  her  my  wife  !  There 
was  another  mis-alliance,  thou  seest." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
young  lady  was  deserving  of  you." 

"  She  is  one  of  the  best  of  wives  : — 
but  it  is  wrong  to  boast." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  have  been  well  re- 
warded for  your  goodness." 

"  I  wish  thou  wouldst  not  use  such 
strong  words  as  goodness  in  such  a  light 
manner  ;  but  that  is  the  fault  of  thy  edu- 
cation and  thy  association  with  world- 
lings." 

"  I  am  but  a  worldling  myself." 

"  I  know  it ;  and  so  much  the  worse 
for  thee  : — yet  I  see  much  about  thee  that 
I  like  ;  and  now,  Frank  Warburton,  at- 
tend to  the  conclusion  of  my  story.  My 
poor  mother  after  a  lingering  illness  lay 
on  the  bed  of  death;  and  then  it  was  that 
I  reaped  what  thou  wouldst  call  the  reward 
of  all  that  I  had  done  for  her ; — for  she 
thanked   me  so  touchingly,  owned  her 
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weakness  in 'marrying,  but  could  not  re- 
gret it,  as  it  had  proved  my  love  for  her, 
and,  as  she  was  pleased  to  say,  tried  and 
shown  my  worth .  I  will  not,  cannot,  ought 
not  to  tell  thee  all  she  said :  but  it  was 
sweetly  soothing  to  hear  such  words  from 
a  parent ;  a  dying  parent  too  ;  and  when 
I  looked  my  last  look  at  her  coffin,  as  the 
first  dust  was  thrown  on  it,  I  turned  away 
with  such  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  here..." 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  heart).  "  Now 
listen  to  me,  Frank  Warburton  : — If  thy 
mother  were  to  be  suddenly  called  away, 
would  thy  feelings  be  as  comfortable  as 
mine . 

Warburton  could  not  speak  ;  but  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  table  and  burst  into 
tears.  When  he  recovered  himself,  he 
owned,  in  the  agony  of  his  feelings,  that 
he  had  written  in  the  first  paroxysm  of 
his  anger,  in  his  brother's  name  and  his 
own,  a  very  severe  letter  to  his  mother, 
renouncing  her  as  a  parent,  and  vowing 
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he  would  never  enter  the  doors  of  the  man 
whom  she  had  disgraced  herself  by  mar- 
rying. 

"  Poor  thing !  how  I  feel  for  her  !  It 
must  be  so  bitterly  painful  for  a  parent 
to  be  renounced  by  a  child ;  and  thee, 
poor  rash  boy  !  how  I  pity  thee  !  If  she 
should  fall  ill,  and  if  thy  letter  should  de- 
stroy her !" 

"  Sir,  if  you  have  any  humanity,  do 
not  conjure  up  that  horrible  image 
again." 

"  No,  not  if  thou  wilt  conjure  it  away 
thyself,  by  writing  another  and  a  better 
letter  to  thy  mother." 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  to  write  such 
a  one  so  soon  after  the  other." 

"  No :  it  is  of  the  first  letter  thou 
shouldst  be  ashamed,  not  of  the  second. 
Come,  write  ;  I  beg  thee  to  write  :  for  I 
tell  thee,  if  thou  dost  not  write  thou 
wilt  live  to  repent  it.  Suppose  thy 
mother " 
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"  Hush  !  do  not  say  that  again,  and  I 
will  do  any  thing." 

Warburton  then  threw  himself  on 
his  feelings ;  blamed  his  own  impe- 
tuosity, implored  his  mother's  pardon 
for  the  offensive  expressions  in  his  last, 
and  offered  to  come  and  see  her  when- 
ever she  would  receive  him.  But  the 
good  old  man  could  not  prevail  on  him 
to  name  her  husband,  or  apologize  to 
him.  However,  he  had  done  more  than 
he  expected,  and  he  tried  to  be  satisfied. 
"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  I  do  hope  thou 
wilt  have  no  reason  to  regret  meeting 
with  John  Reynolds.  But  whither  art 
thou  going  now  P" 

"  1  am  going  to  a  friend's  house  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  I  shall  come 
•hither  again  the  day  after  to-morrow  to 
see  for  letters,  and  await  here  an  answer 
to  my  letter  of  to-day." 

"  I  Shall  return  hither  at  the  same 
vol.  in.  c 
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time.  Shall  we  dine  together,  all  things 
permitting  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart;  and  believe  me, 
dear  sir,  I  can  never  forget  your  kind 
interest  in  a  thoughtless  young  man  like 
me." 

"  If  thou  wert  only  thoughtless,  I 
should  have  not  taken  interest  in  thee ; 
but  I  believed  there  was  something  in 
thee  that  was  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
bringing  out,  and  I  was  not  deceived.  I 
have  probed  thy  heart,  and  I  find  it  sound 
at  bottom.  Farewell !  we  shall  meet 
again,  I  trust." 

They  then  went  their  separate  ways  ; 
and  at  the  appointed  time  they  met  again 
at  the  inn. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  hast 
thou  any  thing  new  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  No  ;  the  post  is  not  in  yet.  But  I 
can't,  I  find,  have  an  answer  to  my  last 
letter  to-day,  though  my  mother  is  only 
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five-and-twenty  miles  off:  as  there  is  no 
cross  post,  the  letter  must  go  to  London." 

"  That  is  a  pity,  as  I  should  like  to 
have  known  what  her  answer  was." 

The  post  now  came  in,  and  a  letter 
was  brought  to  Warburton.  "  It  is  that 
horrid  fellow's  ugly  hand,"  said  he,  throw- 
ing it  down  ;  u  and  what  can  he  have  to 
say  to  me?  Why  does  not  my  mother 
write  herself  ?     I  can't  bear  to  open  it." 

"  Let  me  see  the  address.  An  ugly 
hand  !  Thou  art  fastidious,  friend  War- 
burton  :  it  is  a  veiy  good  hand.  Per- 
haps thy  mother  is  ill,  and  can't  write.  It 
must  have  been  a  very  powerful  reason, 
indeed,  to  make  her  allow  her  husband 
to  degrade  himself  by  writing  to  thee  so 
soon  after  thy  lowering  expressions  to- 
wards him.  Pray  open  thy  letter — Xfeel 
anxious." 

"  And  you  have  made  me  so." 

He  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as 
follows  : — 

c  2 
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"  Mr.  Frank  Warburton — Sir, 

"  I  am  desired  by  my  dear  wife,  who 
has  been  very  ill  ever  since  the  receipt  of 
your  terrible  letter  (her  own  word),  to 
tell  you  that  she  thinks  she  is  dying  ;  and 
therefore  she  conjures  you  to  let  her  see 
you  as  soon  as  possible :  as,  though  you 
and  your  brother  (to  whom  I  also  write) 
have  cast  off  your  living  mother,  she  is 
sure  you  will  forgive  a  dying  one ;  and 
she  has  something  to  impart  to  you.  Be 
not  afraid,  sir,  that  I  shall  intrude  myself 
into  your  presence :  but  I  beg  you  to 
consider  my  house  as  yours  as  long  as 
you  please. 

"  B.  B." 

Warburton  had  not  read  further  than 
the  third  line,  before  he  had  rung  the 
bell  almost  off,  and  desired  a  post-chaise- 
and-foiir  to  be  got  ready  directly ;  and 
then  gave  way  to  such  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  feeling,  that  Mr.  Reynolds,  used  only 
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to  live  with  persons  of  subdued  emotions, 
feared  his  reason  was  affected, 

"  O  sir !  read  that,"  said  he,  "  and 
be  assured  that  I  shall  always  bless  your 
name.  Had  I  not  written  to  her  before 
I  received  this,  I  should  have  been  really 
distracted." 

Reynolds  read  the  letter,  and  with 
much  emotion.  He  too  then  rang  the 
bell ;  and  casting  a  look  of  great  pity 
on  his  agitated  companion,  he  desired 
the  waiter  to  put  a  pair  of  posters  to  his 
horses,  which  were  quite  fresh,  and  that 
would  save  time. 

"  I  will  not,  nay  I  cannot  let  thee  go 
alone,  with  thy  mind  in  this  state :  I 
am  the  father  of  sons,  and  I  know  how  I 
should  have  wished  another  to  behave  to 
a  son  of  mine  under  such  ci rcumstances : 
so,  though  thou  art  a  stranger  to  me,  I 
will  be  thy  companion." 

"  O  sir,  you  are  too  good." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me — what  with  thy 
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ohs  and  ahs,  and  thy  exaggerated  ex- 
pressions, thou  art  really  a  trial,  poor 
child,  to  my  patience.  But  I  can't  help 
liking  thee  notwithstanding,  especially  as 
in  all  thy  violence  thou  never  yet  hast 
taken  the  great  name  in  vain.  Besides, 
I  recollect  thou  art  very  young — not  a 
man  yet  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  thou 
knowest." 

"  But  I  am  old  enough,  sir,  to  value 
you  as  you  deserve,  and  to  value  also 
your  admonitions;  and  I  will  profit  by 
them  if  I  can  T 

"  That  '  if  I  can  *  pleases  me  far  more 
than  a  positive  assurance  of  thy  hope  to 
profit  by  them  would  have  done,  as  it 
shows  self-knowledge  and  self  distrust l." 

The  chariot  now  came  round,  with 
post-horses  added  to  Mr.  Reynolds's  own 
young  and  vigorous  horses,  and  the 
travellers  set  off.  On  the  road  Air. 
Reynolds  beguiled  the  time,  and  tried  to 
divert  Warburton's  attention  from  him- 
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self,  by  asking  him  details  of  his  family, 
pursuits,  and  prospects  in  life ;  from 
which  he  learnt  that  he  was  well  born, 
would  have  a  handsome  fortune  when  of 
age,  and  that  his  mother  had  been  only 
tender  and  too  indulgent. 

u  Aye,  so  indulgent  that  she  spoiled 
thee  ;  and  so  the  order  of  nature  was  re- 
versed, and  she  became  subservient  to 
thee  and  not  thou  to  her.  Poor  thing  ! 
It  is  a  good  proverb — that  slaves  make 
tyrants,  and  not  tyrants  slaves.  Had  she 
properly  corrected  thee  when  thou  wert 
young,  thou  wouldst  not  have  dared  thus 
to  reprove  and  treat  her  with  indignity 
now  she  is  old.  What  a  pity  it  is,  that 
mothers  will  not  remember,  that  though 
it  is  sweet  to  be  beloved,  love  itself  is  in 
danger  of  being  worn  away,  except  it  is 
fenced  round  by  well-merited  respect." 

"  Well,  sir,  my  mother  might  be 
weakly  indulgent ;  but  I  assure  you  she 
has  noble  qualities ;    though  I  own  that 
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maternal  affection  has  been  in  her  too 
much  of  a  passion  perhaps." 

"  A  passion!  it  had  better  have  been 
a  principle;  for  I  see  it  has  ended  in  mis- 
chief and  misery,  as  all  passions  do." 

They  were  now  approaching  the 
abode  of  Mrs.  Blackmore,  and  War- 
burton's  emotions  became  almost  un- 
controllable. 

i(  If  I  should  come  too  late !  if...." 

16  Still  remember  thy  last  letter  has 
been  received,  and  it  would  serve  to  heal 
her  wounded  spirit." 

"  Her  wounded  spirit !  Yes — yes — 
her  wounded  spirit: — but  who  wounded 
it?     Wretch!  Parricide!  Oh!" 

"  Well,  Frank,  if  thou  hast  any  com- 
fort in  calling  thyself  names,  I  will  not  try 
to  prevent  thee ;  but  thou  art  afflicting 
thyself  too  soon.  And  see,  convince 
thine  eyes,  poor  boy  !  we  are  driving  up 
to  the  house ;  and  indeed  it  does  not  look 
like  the  house  of  death." 
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The  carriage  stopped : — but  Warburton 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  speak,  or 
to  alight  till  his  kind  friend  had  gone  in 
to  ask  a  few  questions.  As  the  servant  was 
long  in  coming,  and  the  door  stood  open, 
the  good  man  let  himself  out,  and  met 
the  servant  in  the  hall. 

"  Thy  mistress  is  alive,  I  trust  ?" 

"  O  yes,  and  better,  sir.  She  thinks 
kerseifbe&tet." 

"  Since  when  ?" 

"  Since  yesterday,  sir." 

"  Did  she  get  a  letter  by  the  post?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  she  said,  *  This  has 
done  me  such  good !'  and  she  has  been 
better  ever  since." 

Mr.  Reynolds,  who  had  quieted  War- 
burton's  fears  by  an  encouraging  nod  as 
soon  as  his  first  question  had  been  so  sa- 
tisfactorily answered,  now  hastened  to 
the  carriage,  drawing,  as  he  did  so,  his 
hand  across  his  eyes. 

c  5 
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"Pshaw!"  said  he;  "  I  believe  thou 
hast  infected  me  with  thy  weakness." 

"Well,  sir!" 

"  Well,  wait  a  moment.  Thy  mother 
is  better — Better,  it  seems,  poor  fond 
soul,  since  she  received  thy  letter." 

Here  he  paused,  for  Warburton's  emo- 
tions were  now  contagious. 

"  Ah,  we  parents  are  sad  weak  crea- 
tures, to  have  life  and  death  thus  seem- 
ingly dependent  on  the  caprice  of  such 
shatter-brained  folks  as  thou  art.  But 
do  behave  like  a  man  for  once — wipe  thine 
eyes  and  get  out." 

He  then  walked  into  the  house :  but 
Warburton  sprung  after  him,  and  rushed 
into  the  left-hand  parlour. 

"  Let  thy  mistress  be  told  her  son 
Frank  is  here." 

"  Now  do,  Frank,  remember,  when 
thou  seest  her,  a  sick  woman  has  not  my 
iron  nerves  ;  and  even  those  thy  violence 
has  weakened  a  little." 
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The  servant  now  returned  to  tell  War- 
burton  that  Mrs.  Blackmore  wished  to 
see  him  instantly. 

"  What  a  good  thing,"  thought  Mr. 
Reynolds  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  "  it  would  have  been  for  that  im- 
petuous youth  to  have  been  brought  up 
amongst  Friends  !" 

In  twenty  minutes  Warburton  return- 
ed, but  worse  than  when  he  went  away. 
He  oh'd  and  he  ah'd  more  than  ever.  He 
sobbed,  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  "  I  shall  never  forgive  my- 
self!" was  all  that  was  intelligible. 

"  Dear,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Is 
thy  mother  worse  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  better! — Oh,  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself !" 

"  Really,  dear  boy,  thou  art  quite  un- 
intelligible now.  First  thou  couldst  not 
forgive  thyself  because  thou  hadst  made 
her  ill ;  and  now  thou  canst  not  forgive 
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thyself  because  thou  hast  made  her  well. 
Do  explain." 

u  I  cannot  yet ; — only  that  she  is  the 
noblest  of  beings,  and  I  the  most  un- 
grateful." 

Here  he  elevated  his  arms,  struck  his 
forehead,  and  gave  way  to  all  that  exu- 
berance of  feeling,  to  which  persons  un- 
taught to  subdue  their  passions,  are  apt 
to  yield. 

"  Thou  must  excuse  me,  Frank,  if  I 
say  that,  though  I  never  saw  a  stage- 
player,  I  fancy  thee  to  resemble  one,  for 
I  have  seen  mummers  on  stages  in  a  fair. 
A  few  tears  may  be  pardoned,  nay  ap- 
proved ;  for  we  know  who  once  wept  : 
but  these  contortions,  my  good  Frank, 
do  put  a  stop  to ;  and  by  making  only  one 
effort  to  explain  their  cause  to  me,  they 
will  be  at  an  end." 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Black  - 
more  entered ;  but  started  back  and  would 
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have  retired  on  seeing  Warburton.  War- 
burton,  however,  would  not  suffer  him  ; 
for  springing  forwards  he  seized  his  hand, 
grasped  it  to  his  heart,  and  with  difficulty 
articulated,  "  O  sir,  forgive  me!" 

Blackmore  struggled  to  withdraw  his 
hand,  and  said,  with  deep  feeling, 
"  Rash  boy!  I  do  forgive  you,  as  you  have 
not  killed  your  mother."  He  then  sud- 
denly left  the  room. 

"  So  that  is  thy  father-in-law!  Hiked 
his  letter  to  thee,  but  I  do  not  approve 
his  speech  to  thee  ;  and  I  agree  with  thee 
in  not  liking  his  appearance  much." 

"  O  sir,  say  nothing  against  him,  for 
I  can't  bear  it.  He  is  the  kindest  and  most 
generous  of  men !" 

"  He !  what,  that  man  whom  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  thy  mother  to  marry  ?  Frank 
Warburton,  canst  thou  be  talking  of  the 
same  man  to-day  whom  thou  wert  talk- 
ing of  two  days  ago  ?" 

Blackmore  now  entered  again,  to  apo- 
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logize  to  Mr.  Reynolds, — whom  kindness 
to  his  son-in-law  had  brought  thither,  he 
found, — for  not  having  been  able  to  gay 
him  proper  attention;  but  that  dinner 
was  nearly  ready,  and  lie  hoped  he  would 
do  him  the  honour  of  partaking  it. 

"  I  shall  do  myself  honour,  if  I  sit 
down  to  table  with  *  the  kindest  and 
most  generous  of  men,'  as  thy  son-in-law 
calls  thee." 

"  Does  he  ?  Then  his  tone  is  a  little 
altered." 

"  It  is  : — but  as  he  is  very  apt  to  use 
bouncing,  high-sounding  epithets  ;  and 
as  he  declares  himself  unable  to  explain, 
perhaps  thou  wilt ;  for  really  I  am  very 
impatient  to  know  the  right,  and  be  able 
to  reconcile  contradictions." 

"  Yes,  do  explain,  dear  Mr.  Black- 
more,"  cried  Frank ;  "  it  would  be  too 
trying  for  me  to  do  it ;  and  where  you 
do  not  do  yourself  justice,  I  will." 

"  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  talk  of  one- 
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self:  but  if  I  must  I  must ; — and  I  must 
say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fuss  about 
nothing;.  You  may  know,  sir,  perhaps, 
that  I  owe  every  thing  to  the  late  Mr. 
Warburton.  He  educated  me ;  he  made 
me  his  clerk ;  he  took  me  into  his  busi- 
ness, that  of  an  American  merchant ;  and 
when  he  left  the  business,  I  became  the 
principal  partner  in  the  house.  He  died 
about  three  years  ago;  and  while  arranging 
his  affairs  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  being  with  his  widow  ;  and 
though  I  never  then  thought  of  venturing 
to  pay  my  addresses  to  her,  I  became 
strongly  attached  to  her ;  and  for  the 
mother's  sake  I  loved  the  children  still 
more  than  I  had  ever  done — and  I  had 
always  loved  them  tenderly." 

Here  he  paused  in  strong  emotion,  and 
Warburton  grasped  his  hand,  while  Mr. 
Reynolds  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  Time  went  on.  I  continued  to  see 
Mrs.  Warburton,  and  she  could  not  but 
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discover  that  attachment  which  was  so 
visible  to  others :  but  she  gave  me  no 
encouragement,  and  I  remained  silent. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  I  heard 
a  most  painful  piece  of  news.  Mr.  War- 
burton  had  placed  his  sons'  fortunes  in 

the  hands  of and  Co.  much  against 

my  advice,  to  receive  so  much  per  cent, 
till  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  to 
buy  into  the  funds  :  but  when  he  died,  I, 
as  executor,  wished  to  reclaim  the  money, 
as  I  preferred  trusting  public  rather  than 
private  security :  but  I  tried  in  vain  to 
get  it  back;  and  this  circumstance  alarm- 
ed me : — for  surely,  thought  I,  if  these 
men  can't  pay  back  a  deposit  like  this, 
they  cannot  be  in  a  very  good  way  :  and 
the  event  proved  I  was  right ;  for  I  was 
privately  informed  that  in  a  few  months, 
if  not  weeks,  there  would  be  a  crash  in 
that  quarter.  I  therefore  went  to  Mrs. 
Warburton  with  these  documents ;  and 
as  her  jointure,   though  handsome  for 
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herself  would  be  very  little  when  divided 
between  her  sons,  she  was  overwhelmed 
with  distress  at  this  utter  blight  to  their 
prospects,  especially  as  she  knew  that 
their  habits  were  expensive,  and  their 
ambition  great." 

"  Well,  friend  Blackmore,  go  on — 
Why  dost  thou  pause  ?" 

"  Because  now  I  must  talk  of  myself. 
Seeing  her  so  distressed,  I  told  her  that 
as  I  owed  all  I  had  to  her  husband,  all.  I 
had  was  at  the  disposal  of  his  children  ; 
and  that  if  she  would  suffer  it,  I  would 
replace  half  the  money  out  of  my  savings, 
which  her  sons  would  lose  by  the  im- 
pending bankruptcy,  and  contrive  to  do 
it  unknown  to  them ;  and  to  make  up 
to  them  at  my  death  the  rest  of  their 
losses." 

"  And  still  not  one  word  of  thy  love  ?" 

"  Not  one  : — it  would  have  been  very 
mean  and  very  ungenerous  to  urge  my 
suit  at  such  a  moment." 
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The  good  Friend  now  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  taking  Blackrnore's  hand  said, 
"  I  truly  respect  thee.  But  what  said 
thy  friend's  widow  ?" 

(i  She  thanked  me,  and  said  all  she  ought 
to  have  said ;  but  owned  herpride  revolted, 
and  she  knewher  sons' pride  would  revolt, 
from  owins;  such  an  obligation.  In  vain  I 
urged  and  entreated:  she  was  resolute;  and 
I  left  her,  resolving  when  I  was  gone  to 
endeavour  to  disclose  their  ruined  fortunes 
to  her  sons,  then  at  college.  But  to  be 
brief :  I  now  saw  an  opening  for  my  suit 
which  I  had  not  had  before  ;  so  I  wrote 
her  word,  that  though  as  Airs.  Warbur- 
ton  she  could  not  accept  obligations 
from  me  either  for  herself  or  sons, 
yet  there  was  a  way  to  remove  all  ob- 
stacles :  and  then  I  pleaded  my  love." 

"  And  successfully  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  owned  that 
she  loved  the  memory  of  her  husband 
too  tenderly  to  love  another  man  ;  and 
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that  she  had  resolved  never  to  marry :  but 
that  she  would  make  any  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  her  children ;  and  that  she  would 
marry  me,  as  I  promised  to  consider  her 
children  as  mine :  and  we  were  married 
privately  about  ten  days  ago.  But  deli- 
cacy towards  me  made  her  resolve  to  hide 
even  from  them  the  motives  of  her  mar- 
riage. Nor  would  she  ever  have  told 
them, — though  when  she  announced  it  to 
them  Frank  wrote  that  letter, — had  she 
notbelieved  herself  on  her  death-bed;  and 
then  to  quiet  her  poor  mind  I  urged  her 
to  reveal  them,  to  justify  herself  in  the 
eyes  of  her  rashly-judgi ng  children.  I 
have  no  more  to  tell.  The  rest  you 
know ;    except  that  the  bankruptcy    of 

and  Co.  is  in  the  paper  to-day,  and 

that  it  is  feared  they  will  not  pay  five 
shillings  in  the  pound/' 

"  Friend  Blackmore,'''  said  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, "  give  me  thy  hand  again :  I  do  not 
tell  thee,  like  mv  friend  Frank  here,  that 
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thou  art '  the  most  kind  and  generous  of 
men/  because  there  may  be  many  such 
in  the  world ;  but  I  do  tell  thee  that  I 
am  glad  to  have  seen  thee  and  known 
thee,  and  that,  but  for  private  reasons  of 
my  own,  I  would  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  thee*  and  thy  family." 

"  And  will  you  not  do  so,  sir  ?M  said 
Blackmore ;  "  shall  we  not  see  you  here 
again  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  that  exactly." 

"  Oh,  dear  sir,  my  kind  friend  and 
monitor,  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that 
our  acquaintance  is  to  end  here  ?"  ex- 
claimed Warburton. 

u  See  !  there  he  is  again  with  his  oh's 
and  his  violence.  Listen,  Frank,  I  will 
be  very  honest  with  thee : — I  have  a 
daughter ;  and  as  she  is  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  I  wish  her  to  remain  so,  I 
do  not  choose  to  expose  her  to  the  risk  of 
becoming  attached  out  of  the  Society ; 
and  thou  really  art  a  fine  young  man, 
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Frank ;  and  as  the  father  cannot  help 
liking  thee,  I  am  wisely  afraid  that  the 
daughter  might  like  thee  still  better,  and 
too  well,  and  thou  her.  Therefore,  till 
Rachel  Reynolds  becomes  Rachel  some- 
body else,  or  thou  art  thyself  a  husband, 
we  will  correspond  occasionally,  if  thou 
wishest  it ;  but  not  be  visiting  acquaint- 
ances at  each  other's  houses  :  for  it  is  a 
maxim  with  me,  that  parents  should  never 
expose  their  children  to  the  risk  of  form- 
ing attachments  which,  when  formed, 
they  must  in  conscience  disapprove — And 
now  thou  knowest  the  truth." 

"  A  truth  flattering,  yet  painful,  to  me, 
sir:  but  I  hope  Rachel  Reynolds  will  soon 
be  no  more,  and  then  we  may  meet." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Blackmore,  "  you 
may  occasionally  visit  asT 

-"  True ;  and  I  will  come  some  day,  per- 
haps, to  see  thy  wife  when  she  gets  well 
again.     But  now  I  must  prepare  to  go, 
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as  I  have  a  long  journey  to  take. — But 
see,  who  have  we  here  ?" 

A  post-chaise,  with  four  horses  covered 
with  foam,  now  stopped  at  the  door,  and 
a  young  man,  jumping  out  of  it,  ran 
into  the  hall,  exclaiming  to  the  servant, 
"  Am  I  too  late  ?  Is  she  alive  ?"  Then, 
on  hearing  the  reply,  he  uttered,  "  Thank 
God  !  " — and  almost  staggered  into  the 
room  ;  where  Frank  Warburton,  nearly 
as  much  affected  as  his  poor  brother,  led 
him  to  a  chair. 

Charles  Warburton  had  not  the  gift  of 
tears  like  his  brother,  and  therefore 
probably  he  suffered  more. — "  O  Frank! 
what  I  have  gone  through  since  I  received 
that  terrible  letter!"  said  he,  looking 
fiercely  at  Blackmore,  of  whom  he  took 
no  notice. 

"  You  have  much  to  hear,"  said  Frank, 
who  had  observed  the  look  ;  "  therefore 
let  me  tell  you  all  in  another  room."  Then 
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taking  his  brother's  arm,  he  said  to 
Blackrnore  as  he  passed  them,  "  Rely  on 
it,  dear  sir,  he  will  learn  to  feel  towards 
you  as  I  do."  He  then  led  his  wonder- 
ing and  half-indignant  brother  into  the 
garden. 

'c  How  necessary  has  been,  and  how 
salutary  will  be,  the  chastisement  which 
these  youths  have  received  in  the  loss  of 
their  property  !  "  said  Mr.  Reynolds  : 
"  their  pride  wanted  humbling.  What  a 
look  did  that  lad  give  thee  ! — Is  aught 
composed  of  frail  mortality  justified  in 
looking  so  at  a  brother  mortal?" 

"  My  good  sir,  both  these  brothers 
have  their  weaknesses,  but  they  are  really 
worthy  lads  onthe  whole;  and  remember, 
they  are  very  young,  and  have  been  much 
indulged." 

"  It  is  kind  in  thee  to  remember  it, 
however  ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  if  they 
can  but  conquer  their  pride  of  heart — and 
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renliy  I  do  think  poor  Frank's  is  gone 
already — they  will  be  the  better  for  their 
late  trial." 

Before  Blaekmore  could  reply,  Frank 
came  in  to  say  that  his  brother  wished  to 
see  him  alone.  An£  the  good  Friend  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Charles  War- 
burton  fly  to  meet  his  father-in -lav/  with 
all  the  outward  signs  of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Reynolds's  carriage  now  returned 
to  the  door,  but  waited  till  he  had  dined 
with  Blaekmore  and  Frank  ;  Charles  be- 
ing still  too  much  agitated  to  sit  down 
to  table,  as  he  was  expecting  every  mo- 
ment a  summons  to  his  mother. 

"  I  must  go  now,  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Reynolds,  reluctantly  rising;  "but  I 
.trust  that  some  day  or  other  we  shall 
meet  again  in  peace  and  love.  Farewell, 
friend  Blaekmore ;  and  farewell,  dear 
Frank  !  and  remember  that  if  thou  ever 
needest    a    friend,    thou  will    find    one 
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in  me.... But  I  will  write  to  thee — and 
once  more,  farewell." 

He  departed ;  and  Warburton  looked 
after  the  carriage  with  a  grateful  heart 
and  a  tearful  eye. 

Some  letters  did  pass  between  them ; 
monitory  and  affectionate  on  one  side, 
and  respectful,  grateful,  and  confidential 
on  the  other. 

But  both  the  young  men  were  of  age 
before  they  saw  Mr.  Reynolds  again  ;  and 
then  he  called  on  them  unexpectedly  one 

day  at  their  house  in ,  where  Black - 

more's  business  was  carried  on.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  her 
husband. 

"Well," said  he,  "as  Rachel  is  married, 
I  am  come  to  see  you  all ;  and  I  have 
brought  her  and  her  husband  with  me." 

Blackmore,  his  wife,  and  the  two  sons, 
were  present  when  they  arrived;  and  their 
guests  received  the  welcome  which  they 
deserved. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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u  Oh !  I  see,  sir,"  said  Frank  aside  to 
Mr.  Reynolds,  "  that  it  was  for  me  you 
feared,  and  not  for  your  daughter.  How 
beautiful  she  is  ! " 

6 '  There,  there !  say  comely,"  he  replied ; 
"  but  indeed  I  feared  for  both." 

"Well ;  how  goes  on  business,  Frank?" 

"  Admirably." 

Charles  and  Frank  had  very  properly 
refused  to  accept,  even  from  their  mother's 
husband,  so  considerable  a  pecuniary  do- 
nation ;  but,  as  their  fortunes  were  much 
diminished,  they  wisely  resolved  to  be- 
come men  of  business,  and  they  ac- 
cepted Blackmore's  ofTer  of  a  share  in 
his.  Nor  was  it  unworthily  bestowed  ; 
for,  improved  by  adversity,  and  excited 
to  emulation  by  the  conduct  and  example 
of  their  father-in-law,  they  were  remark- 
able not  only  for  their  attention  to  busi- 
ness but  for  their  skill  in  it,  and  for  the 
great  prosperity  which  attended  their 
undertakings. 
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u  Well,  all  I  hear  of  you,  young  men, 
pleases  me,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds ;  "  and 
thou  art,  I  trust,  friend  Emma  Black- 
more,  a  happy  mother." 

"  I  am  indeed  :  and,  believe  me,  I  shall 
never  forget  that  I  owe  the  first  step  to 
my  recovery  from  illness,  and  misery  (as 
my  son  tells  me),  to  your  kind  admoni- 
tions to  him,  sir." 

"  Not  so,  I  trust:  had  there  not  been 
materials  to  work  with,  I  could  not  have 
worked,  thou  knowest ;  and  I  believe  ail 
the.  service  I  did  was  bringing  his  heart 
round  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  come.  Now  my  next  wish  is  to 
see  thv  sons  married  and  settled.  Frank 
smiles  and  looks  knowing — Is  there  any- 
thing of  the  sort  going  forward  ?" 
•  "  Yes,  sir ;  your  history  of  yourself 
was -not  lost  on  me  in  anyway,  I  trust, 
nor  on  my  brother :  for,  as  you  married 
one  of  your  father-in-law's  daughters,  we 
contrived  to  fall  in  love  with  our  father- 
D  2 
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in-law's  nieces ;  from  whose  fortunes^  at 
his  death,  that  generous  man  was  willing 
to  take  one-half,  for  our  sakes ;  and  as 
he  and  my  mother  are  now  not  present, 
I  will  add,  that  they  are  well-connected 
on  the  mother's  side,  and,  having  been 
educated  by  her  relations,  are  highly  ac- 
complished." 

"  I  shall  not  take  what  they  are  on 
thy  word,  Frank,  but  judge  for  myself ; 
and  I  invite  you  all  to  pass  part  of  the 
honey-moon  at  my  house.  How  truly 
do  I  rejoice  to  see  you  all  once  more  a 
family  of  love  ! — for  widely  indeed  do  we 
wander  from  the  right  path,  and  the  path 
of  happiness,  even  here,  when  we  give 
way  to  the  bitterness  of  resentment,  and 
forget  the  newest  and  most  alluring  of  all 
the    commandments — '  that  ye   love 

ONE  ANOTHER.'" 


INTRODUCTION. 


1  was  dining  some  years  ago  at  the 
house  of  a  country  gentleman,  whose 
ancestors  male  and  female  ornamented 
the  walls  around  me.  Some  of  them 
were  painted  by  Van  Dyck,  Lely,  and 
Kneller ;  and  as  I  love  to  look  at  por- 
traits, I  took  every  opportunity  of  gazing 
on  them.  But  my  attention  was  at  length 
forcibly  attracted,  and  as  powerfully  ar- 
rested, by  the  countenance  of  a  lady 
amongst  them  in  the  costume  of  Charles 
the  Second's  days  ;  though  the  picture 
was~  evidently  not  painted  by  the  same 
hand  which  immortalized  his  Beauties  at 
Hampton  Court. 

But  I   discerned  a  difference  in  the 
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dress  of  this  lady,  which  I  thought  an 
improvement  on  that  of  the  times,  as 

"  A  modest  stole  of  cypress  lawn 

Was  o'er  her  decent  shoulders  thrown;" 

and  hanging  helow  the  rows  of  white 
heads  which  encircled  her  beautiful 
throat,  was  a  large  ruby  cross. 

I  could  describe  her  dress,  if  I  chose  it, 
with  tedious  minuteness  :  I  could  also, 
perhaps,  give  an  idea  of  the  faultless  re- 
gularity of  her  features  ;  while  the  epithet 
pearly  might  convey  to  the  eye  the  soft 
transparent  white  of  her  complexion : 
but  her  countenance  cannot  be  described 
— suffice  that  I  found  it  nearly  impossible 
to  divert  my  eyes  from  those  expressive 
ones  which  seemed  fixed  on  mine ;  and 
that  I  soon  perceived  my  host,  who  was 
nearly  a  stranger  to  me,  observed  the 
fascination  which  I  was  under,  with  plea- 
sure and  interest. 

At  length  I  resolved  to  ask  the  name 
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of  this  interesting  creature : — but  it  was 
in  fear,  lest  I  should  be  forced  to  forgo 
my  enthusiastic  admiration  by  the  mor- 
tifying assurance  that  this  lady,  who  cer- 
tainly looked  as  if  she  was  somebody, 
had  been  one  of  the  beauties  most  ad- 
mired in  Charles's  licentious  court ;  and 
I  wished  to  believe  her  a  being  too  pure 
to  have  breathed  so  unholy  an  air.  But 
my  fears  were  vain :  for  though  I  heard 
she  was  a  lady  of  rank,  the  name  was 
unknown  to  me ;  and  I  found  she  had 
enjoyed  no  unbecoming  distinction. 

Meanwhile  my  host  continued  to  regard 
me  with  a  very  meaning  countenance;  and 
the  more  so  as  he  observed  that,  even  to 
the  last  moment  of  our  remaining  in  the 
dinner-room,  my  eyes  were  attracted  to 
this  picture ;  and  that  while  waiting  to 
be  led  to  the  carriage  in  the  evening,  I 
stole  into  the  dining-parlour,  which  open- 
ed near  the  hall -door,  to  gaze  on  my  fa- 
vourite again. 
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But  he  did  not  notice  my  e?igoument, 
otherwise  than  by  a  kind  smile,  till  he 
handed  me  into  the,  carriage.  He  then 
said,  u  We  shall  meet  again  soon,  I  hope ; 
for  your  friends  are  coming  hither  to 
spend  a  day  or  two,  and  they  have  pro- 
mised to  try  to  bring  you  with  them — 
Will  you  come  ?  I  think  you  will,  for  that 
picture  will  attract  you  hither ;  and  the 
original  of  that  picture  I  will  then  intro- 
duce to  your  acquaintance." 

"  The  original  of  that  picture !"  cried 
I;  "  pray  explain." 

"  Not  now ;  come  hither  again,  and 
I  will," 

So  bribed,  I  could  not  refuse  ;  and  at 
some  inconvenience  to  myself,  I  accom- 
panied my  friends  on  their  visit. 

Not  long  after  our  arrival,  my  host 
took  me  into  a  room  which  he  called  his 
study,  where  hung  a  whole-length  picture 
of  the  same  lady,  in  a  dress  resembling 
that  of  a  nun.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  by 
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describing  her  accompaniments,  and  the 
back-ground  of  the  painting,  which  was 
what  is  called  an  historical  portrait.  I  also 
saw  hanging  on  one  side  of  her  a  whole- 
length  picture  of  a  very  handsome  elderly 
man  f  and  on  the  other  side  as  handsome  a 
young  man ;  while  over  the  door  was  a 
head  of  an  ordinary-looking  man,  in  the 
dress  of  a  common  mechanic. 

"  All  these  pictures,"  said  my  host, 
"  are  illustrative  of  an  event  in  the  life  of 
that  lady,  with  whose  countenance  you 
are  so  stroifgly  fascinated ;  and  the  ex- 
cessive interest  which  she  has  excited  in 
you,  has  determined  me  to  intrust  into 
your  hands  a  manuscript  relation  of  the 
remarkable  events  of  her  life,  written  by 
herself.  They  appear  to  me  worthy  of  being 
disclosed  to  the  world;  though  I  have 
hitherto  complied  with  the  desire  of  my 
parents,  (her  great-grandchildren,)  and 
shown  the  manuscript  only  to  very  particu- 
lar friends.  But  if  you  think  that  this  little 
d5 
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narrative  could  be  published  with  effect, 
and  with  probable  advantage  to  others,  I 
wish  it  to  be  made  public  ;  provided  that 
you  promise  to  alter  every  name  in  the 
story,  and  give  no  clue  to  the  world  to 
discover  who  were  the  real  actors  in  the 
scenes  in  question." 

With  these  conditions  I  promised  to 
comply ;  and  with  great  eagerness  I  sat 
down  to  peruse  the  manuscript  intrusted 
to  me,  especially  as  my  host  told  me  he 
had  another  picture  of  the  lady  to  show 
me  when  I  had  read  it. 

A  perusal  of  it  increased  my  admira- 
tion of  that  being  whose  countenance 
still  lived,  and  still  shone  so  brierhtlv  on 
the  speaking  canvass.  And  I  venture  to 
give  her  story  to  the  world,  and  in  her 
own  words  too ;  not  without  hope  that 
others  may  be  led  by  the  perusal  to  feel 
a  degree  of  that  interest  in  it  which  I  ex- 
perienced myself. 
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TOLD  TO 


MY    CHILDREN. 


"  I  was  born  in  the  year  1642  :  and  I 
need  not  tell  those  whom  I  address  that 
I  am  of  an  ancient  family ;  nor  that,  as 
the  child  of  a  younger  brother,  and  the 
eldest  of  several  children,  my  prospects 
of  fortune  were  for  many  years  of  my  life 
inferior  to  the  advantages  of  my  birth. 

"  It  is  equally  needless  for  me  to  in- 
form them  that  I  saw  the  light  just  as  the 
discontents  in  England  were  ripening  into 
a  civil  war. 

"  But  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  even  to  those  who  know  my 
father's  political  opinions,  and  how  de- 
votedly attached  he  always  was  to  what 
are   now  called  Whig  principles ;  why, 
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on  the  expected  execution  of  his  sovereign 
in  the  year  1649,  (seven  years  after  my 
birth,)  he  left  England  in  disgust,  and 
joined  his  elder  brother,  a  determined 
loyalist,  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Durance. 

"  It  was  because  my  father,  though 
he  fully  admitted  the  right  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  depose  the  king,  could  not  ap- 
prove the  vote  for  his  execution,  and  not 
from  the  influence  of  personal  attachment 
counteracting  the  power  of  principle, 
but  from  a  deep-rooted  opinion  which  he 
entertained  that  allowances  should  al- 
ways be  made  for  a  being  born  to  so- 
vereign sway,  and  consequently  to  the 
extraordinary  temptations  and  disadvan- 
tages inseparable  from  the  situation .  He 
therefore  thought  that  the  indulgence  due 
to  those  errors,  the  result  of  a  rank  in 
life  to  which  the  culprit  did  not  call 
himself,  should  have  led  the  unhappy 
monarch's  judges  to  have  changed  his 
sentence  from  death  into  banishment. 
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"  These  sentiments  were,  unconscious- 
ly to  himself  encouraged  in  my  father 
by  the  quiet,  unfelt,  but  sure  influence 
of  my  beloved  mother;  who — being  a 
Proven  cale  by  the  maternal  side,  a 
catholic,  and  the  younger  daughter  of 
a  Scotch  baron,  had  ideas  of  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  and  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  persons,  which  even  her 
love  for  her  husband  and  respect  for  his 
opinions  could  not  in  any  strong  degree 
subdue.  Gladly  then  did  she  listen  to 
my  father's  eloquence,  when  he  talked  of 
the  cruel  sentence  of  the  king  ;  while  he, 
delighted  to  be  able  to  agree  with  her  in 
one  of  her  political  opinions,  and  grati- 
fied by  the  consciousness  of  giving  plea- 
sure to  the  woman  whom  he  adored,  was 
continually  expressing  his  disgust  at  the 
approaching  end  of  the  monarch  on  the 
scaffold,  till  he  worked  up  her  feelings 
and  his  own  to  such  a  pitch  of  ge- 
nerous indignation  on  his  side,  and  of 
loyalty  on  hers,  that  he  turned  indignant 
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from  the  apparent  approach  of  republican 
rules,  and  hastened  with  his  family  to 
take  up  his  future  residence  in  Pro- 
vence. 

"  But  in  this  act  of  self-banishment 
from  his  native  land,  inspired  by  gene- 
rous pity  rather  than  loyal  feeling,  eva- 
porated all  my  father's  respect  to  his 
monarch,  and  to  the  cause  of  royalty ; 
and  never  again  did  his  beloved  wife  and 
he  sympathize  in  any  political  feeling  ; 
for,  from  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  and 
from  a  country  of  political  despotism,  he 
turned  many  a  longing  and  admiring 
look  towards  the  banks  of  the  Thames ; 
and  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  power, 
and  the  rising  fame  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England. 

"  He  was  however  axuite  happy  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  peculiarly  alive 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  around  us. 
My  mother  had  a  great  passion  for  gar- 
deiiSj  and  she  was  particularly  fond  of 
the  cultivation  of  flowers.     Our  garden 
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therefore  was  really  an  orange  grove,  and 
our  grapes  rivalled  those  of  the  Hesperides . 
But  orange  trees  and  grapes  were  in  pro- 
fusion, natives  of  Provence ;  and  in  them 
my  mother  had  therefore  only  to  cultivate 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  nature.  But 
she  sighed  to  obtain  also  such  ornaments 
for  her  parterre  as  art  alone  could  pro- 
cure her  ; — and  jonquilles  and  other 
flowers  cultivated  for  the  peculiar  grati- 
fication of  the  French  monarch,  the 
luxurious  Louis  XIV.,  were  soon  ob- 
tained for  her  hy  my  rich  and  kind  uncle ; 
till  our  house  was  literally  embosomed 
in  fragrance. 

"  Alas  !  she  had  herself  the  sweetness 
and  the  fading  beauty  of  the  fair  creations 
which  she  cherished  ;  for  I  had  scarcely 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  con- 
sumption, as  usual  clothed  in  the  bright 
tints  of  still  increasing  beauty,  removed 
this  spotless  being  to  another  state  of 
existence,  and  bequeathed  to  me  the  task 
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of  consoling  my  almost  phrensied  parent 
under  her  loss ;  and  of  trying  to  be  a 
mother  to  the  children  whom  she  had 
left. 

"  It  is  painful  indeed  to  me  to  recall 
the  excessive  suffering  of  my  bereaved 
father  during  the  ensuing  year.  But 
another  lamentable  event  roused  him  at 
length  from  his  stupor,  for  the  sake  of 
his  family.  My  uncle,  my  father's  elder 
brother,  with  whom  we  resided,  survived 
my  mother  only  a  year  and  a  half;  and 
as  my  father  was  his  heir,  and  as  the 
property  which  he  left  in  England  was 
considerable,  both  in  estates  and  money, 
it  was  judged  requisite  that  my  father 
should  go  to  England  to  take  possession. 

"  Hope  also  whispered  to  him  that 
he  might  derive  balm  to  his  wounded 
spirit  from  an  entire  change  of  scene  ; 
he  therefore  eagerly  resolved  to  leave 
that  paradise,  now  become  a  desert  in  his 
eyes ;  while  I  reluctantly  undertook  to 
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prepare  for  our  departure.  Not  that  I 
did  not  welcome  the  idea  of  any  change 
likely  to  restore  my  father  to  health  of 
mind  ;  but  my  affections  were  engaged 
to  a  youth  who  was  a  year  or  two  older 
than  myself,  whose,  mother  was  a  rela- 
tion of  my  mother's,  and  who  lived  in 
Provence  with  his  maternal  grandmother, 
as  his  father,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of 
loyalists,  had  sent  his  son  from  Scotland, 
his  native  land,  that  he  might  be  safe 
from  all  the  perils  attendant  on  civil 
wars. 

"  His  father  was  now  dead,  and  those 
wars  were  at  an  end ;  and  Delaval  was 
preparing  to  return  to  Scotland,  to  take 
possession  of  his  patrimony,  when  he 
was  detained  in  France  by  the  illness  of 
his  grandmother ;  and  was  unable,  as  he 
intended^  to  accompany  us  to  England. 
This  was  indeed  a  trial  to  us  both,  as  we 
had  never  been  separated  for  many  years, 
and  were  looking  forward  to  an  imrrie- 
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diate  union,  when  we  reached  my  native 
country. 

"  We  regretted  this  separation  the 
more,  because  my  father  (who,  though  he 
loved  Delaval,  disliked  both  his  politics 
and  his  religion,)  wished  me  to  marry  a 
Protestant,  and  a  man  of  his  own  political 
principles  :  and  my  lover,  though  mo- 
derate in  his  opinions,  and  far  from  a 
bigot  to  his  creed,  was  a  loyalist  and  a 
catholic.  But  to  me — who,  as  well  as 
my  sisters,  had  been  educated  in  my 
mother's  religion,  and  was  rather  inclined 
to  her  feelings  of  attachment  to  the 
Stuarts — my  lover's  opinions  were  an  ad- 
ditional recommendation  of  him  ;  and 
I,  like  Delaval,  was  fearful  lest  my  father, 
who  had  always  given  a  reluctant  con- 
sent to  our  marriage,  should  be  in- 
duced to  oppose  it,  if  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  marrying  in  England  more  to 
his  satisfaction. 

"  But  to  part  was   at  that  moment 
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unavoidable,  as  Delaval  could  not  leave 
the  lingering  death-bed  of  his  tender  re- 
lation ;  and  with  an  agonizing  heart  I 
bade  my  last  adieu  to  the  lamented  dead, 
and  to  the  as  tenderly  beloved  living. 
Yes,  it  was  by  the  tomb  of  my  mother 
that  I  bade  my  lover  farewell ;  and  be- 
fore her  tomb  I  renewed  my  vows  of 
eternal  constancy  to  that  lover  whose  at- 
tachment had  been  hallowed  to  me  by 
her  warmest  approbation. 

"  We  left  France  in  the  year  4680 — 
the  year  of  the  Restoration ;  and  when 
we  reached  England  and  its  busy  metro- 
polis, we  found  it  a  scene  of  revelry  and 
delight;  at  least  such  was  the  appear- 
ance which  it  exhibited  in  the  circles  in 
which  we  moved ;  for  every  trace  of  re- 
publican and  fanatical  gloom  had  vanish- 
ed, and  public  and  private  feasts  and 
rejoicings  bespoke  the  general  satisfaction 
which  the  restoration  of  the  king  had 
given.     Loudon  seemed  like   a  widow, 
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who  having  been  constrained  to  wear 
sombre  black  longer  than  suited  her  na- 
tural inclination,  had,  on  throwing  it 
off,  eagerly  clothed  herself  in  every  va- 
riety of  gay  and  gaudy  colours,  delight- 
ing in  entire,  and  striking  contrast  of 
ornament. 

"  But  my  father  beheld  this  gaiety 
approaching  dissoluteness^  and  this  court- 
ly splendour  succeeding  to  republican 
simplicity,  with  a  suspicious  and  a  jealous 
eye.  He  loved  not  such  extremes  ;  and 
finding  that  certain  conditions,  on  which 
alone  he  had  hoped  the  king  had  been 
restored,  had  not  even  been  hinted  at, 
before  this  important  step  was  taken ; 
finding  also  that  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Second  was  not  a  scene  in  which  it  was 
desirable  for  his  daughters  to  move ;  he 
resolved,  after  he  had  been  presented  at 
court  himself,  to  retire  into  a  beau- 
tiful valley  in  Cumberland,  where  my 
uncle  had  possessed  an  estate ;  and  to 
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devote  himself,  in  absolute  retirement,  to 
the  education  (assisted  by  a  Cambridge 
scholar)  of  my  young  brother. 

"  How  I  rejoiced  in  this  resolution 
of  my  father's  !  because  to  me  the  world 
had  no  charm,  nor  indeed  any  scene 
where  Delaval  was  not ;  but  in  retire- 
ment I  knew  that  I  should  be  living  for 
him,  if  not  with  him  ;  and  that  no  other 
object  would  be  likely  to  come  between 
me  and  the  object  of  my  affection.  Still 
my  father  would  have  proved  his  mind  to 
be  in  a  more  healthy  condition  had  he 
resolved  to  go  at  once  to  his  paternal 
estate  in  Surrey,  which  was  ready  for  our 
reception,  and  where  it  was  now  fitting 
that  he  should  reside. 

"  But  to  Cumberland  we  removed.  And 
my  father  found,  that,  though  many  beau- 
ties of  nature  surrounded  our  habitation, 
the  aid  of  art  was  wanted  to  make  it  com- 
fortable. Rocks  and  mountains  closed  us 
in  on  every  side ;  and  through  our  lawn 
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glided  the  silvery  Derwent ;  while  the 
murmurs  of  natural  waterfalls  saluted 
the  ear  of  the  wanderer ;  and  those  falls, 
after  a  few  hours  of  rain,  glittered  through 
the  trees  in  the  sublimity  of  mountain 
torrents.  But  then  few  were  the  flowers 
that  bloomed  around  as,  and  not  very 
plentiful  or  excellent  was  our  fruit ;  and 
my  father  resolved,  by  expending  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  hot-houses,  and  in  im- 
porting fruits  and  flowers  from  the  Con- 
tinent, to  make  our  English  residence 
resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  villa  on 
the  banks  of  the  Durance. 

"  I  considered  this  expensive  design 
as  a  proof  of  the  restlessness  of  his  mind  ; 
but  I  did  not  regret  its  being  put  in  exe- 
cution, because  it  gave  him  occupation, 
led  him  to  take  exercise  and  to  be  much 
in  the  open  air,  and  therefore  did  him 
good ;  though  I  could  not  but  perceive 
that;  while  putting  his  plan  in  execution, 
he  missed  the  classic  judgement  and  the 
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tasteful  skill  of  her  whom  he  had  lost ; 
and  often  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  has 
asked  me,  when  he  had  given  his  orders 
to  the  gardeners,  whether  I  thought  she 
would  have  approved  of  what  he  had 
done. 

"  At  length  his  improvements  were 
finished :  and  Derwent  Dale,  as  our  re- 
sidence was  called,  became  a  bower  of 
sweets,  rivalling  our  French  dwelling ; 
while  one  blooming  boy  and  two  as  bloom- 
ing girls,  besides  myself,  gamboled  over 
the  smiling  lawn,  or  ciimbed  the  frown- 
ing rock ;  and  forced  my  father  to  look 
from  the  painful  past  to  the  fair-smiling 
future ;  forced  him  to  forgo  his  melan- 
choly contemplation  of  the  wife  whom  he 
had  lost,  in  delightful  anticipation  of 
the  comfort  which  he  should  derive  from 
the  children  who  remained  to  him. 

"  But  faster  than  the  mists  flit  away 
from  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and 
scarcely   less  fast  than   the   torrent  de- 
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scends  from  the  brow*  of  the  rock,  fled 
these  delightful  possessions  from  the 
grasp  of  my  father. 

"  Their  mothers  malady  beamed 
brightly  from  the  dark  eyes  of  all  these 
precious  children,  and  bloomed  on  their 
youthful  cheeks ;  and  soon,  only  too 
soon,  the  dark  and  solemn  train  of  their 
successive  funerals  wound  along  that 
smiling  lawn  so  lately  joyous  with  their 
innocent  gambols,  and  formed  an  over- 
whelming contrast  with  the  bright  and 
vivid  colouring  of  our  house  and  our 
gardens. 

"A  contrast  soon  insupportable  ; — for 
we  were  now  only  two  solitary,  silent, 
sighing  beings,  where  once  the  gay  and 
piercing  accents  of  sportive  childhood 
had  echoed  round  our  dwelling  and  in  the 
valley.  While  nature  and  art  seemed 
laughing  around  us  in  all  the  varied 
hues  of  summer,  my  father  and  myself, 
robed  in  the  sable  garb   of  death  and 
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woe,  stalked  over  the  beauteous  scene, 
unconscious  of  its  charms  or  its  fragrance; 
and,  like  the  statues  that  adorned  the 
walks,  were  as  incapable  of  tasting  their 
loveliness,  and  as  unmoved  by  it,  as  those 
marbles  shining  amongst  it. 

"  '  This  is  not  to  be  borne,  Adelaide,' 
said  my  father  to  me  at  last ;  ■  I  cannot 
stay  here,  and  we  must  remove  into 
Surrey.' 

"  To  Surrey  we  went ;  and  glad  in- 
deed were  we  to  leave  the  spot  which  for 
ever  reminded  us  what  treasures  we  had 
once  possessed — and  possessed  no  more  ; 
for  in  losing  her  dear  children  we  seemed 
to  lose  their  mother  over  again :  and  as 
my  father  now  feared  that  the  air  of  the 
North  had  been  too  cold  for  those  tender 
beings,  he  became  doubly  watchful  over 
me,  and  anxious  for  my  safety.  But  his 
anxiety  was  happily  vain,  as,  with  the  com- 
plexion and  hazel  eyes  of  my  father,  I 
also  inherited  his  robust  constitution. 

VOL.  in.  E 
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"  The  seat  to  which  we  were  now  go- 
ing was  the  place  of  my  father's  birth. 
When  we  reached  the  venerable  portal, 
and  passed  through  a  line  of  ser- 
vants clothed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
showing  by  their  countenances  that  they 
well  remembered  on  what  sad  occasion 
they  had  been  desired  to  assume  that 
dress,  my  father's  grief  became  inca- 
pable of  control.  Two  of  the  servants 
had  lived  there  ever  since  my  uncle  emi- 
grated to  France  :  the  others  had  follow- 
ed him  thither ;  had  returned  with  us  to 
England  ;  and  had  been  sent  from  Cum- 
berland by  my  father,  to  prepare  every 
thing  for  his  visiting  the  abode  of  his 
ancestors. 

"  Never  had  I  seen  my  father  more 
completely  overwhelmed  than  he  was  that 
evening,  and  he  retired  to  his  room  as 
soon  as  we  arrived.  This  I  expected,  and 
rejoiced  at,  as  he  was  always  better  for  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  his  feelings  ;  and 
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his  mind,  as  usual,  rebounded  from  the 
strong  pressure  of  agony  to  comparative 
cheerfulness ;  for,  when  he  appeared  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast,  I  found  him 
eagerly  entering  into  plans  for  improving 
his  estate  and  new  furnishing  the  house  ; 
and  he  was  very  anxious  to  know  whether 
he  was  likely  to  find  agreeable  neighbours 
in  the  gentlemen  and  the  families  around 
us. 

"  My  father  seemed  pleased,  too,  to  re- 
collect that  we  were  only  twenty  miles 
from  London  ;  and  I  saw  that  though  he 
chose  retirement  for  the  medicine  of  his 
grief  for  the  loss  of  my  mother,  he 
was  resolved  to  try  to  banish  his  pre- 
sent sorrow  by  company  and  amuse- 
ments. 

"  He  did  not,  however,  find  it  an  easy 
task  to  make  neighbours  and  friends  of 
the  gentlemen  whose  estates  joined  ours ; 
for,  presuming  on  his  avowed  disapproba- 
tion of  the  death  of  the  late  king,  which 
e2 
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disapprobation  was  so  strong  as  to  drive 
him  from  his  country,  he  thought  himself 
privileged  to  be  occasionally  as  disloyal  in 
his  expressions  concerning  his  living  king 
as  he  chose.  And  as  our  neighbours  were 
chiefly  Tories,   whose  conversation   and 
sentiments  were  as   disagreeable  to  my 
father  as  his  could  be  to  them,  visiting 
intercourse  was  no  sooner  begun,  than  it 
was  insensibly  dropped  again :  and  if  they 
thought  Mr.  Falkland  a  dangerous  and 
disaffected  man,  he  on  his  side  had  little 
doubt  but  that  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  in 
such  company.  This  impression  increased 
my  father's  aversion    to   Tories,  and  I 
had  the  misery  of  seeing,  when  Delaval, 
on  the  death  of  his  relation,  hastened  to 
England,  and  took  up  his  abode  near  us, 
that  my  father's  dislike  to  him  as  his  son- 
in-law  was  heightened  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  of  the  same  sentiments  as 
his  offending  neighbours  ;  and  that  he 
thought  it  very  hard  the  only  child  now 
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left  to  him,  should  be  bent  on  forming 
an  union  which  he  could  on  no  ground 
whatever  approve  : — for  I  was  become 
a  considerable  heiress,  and  Delaval  was 
a  man  of  very  small  landed  property. 
However,  at  present,  my  father  behaved 
to  him  with  tolerable  kindness ;  and  though 
he  forbade  us  to  think  of  marriage  while 
the  term  of  our  mourning  was  unexpired, 
we  felt  that  prohibition  too  just,  to  look 
on  it  as  an  omen  of  ultimate  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  But  we  had  more  to  prognosticate 
of  evil  from  my  father's  frequent  sneers 
at  our  religious  belief.  Both  Delaval  and 
I  were  at  this  time  seriously  studying  the 
evidences  for  and  against  our  creed.  But 
the  moment  Delaval  fancied  it  possible 
that  his  interest  might  be  unconsciously 
influencing  his  convictions,  and  that  the 
wish  to  conciliate  my  father  might  be  the 
origin  of  his  lately  awakened  doubts,  his 
scrupulous  integrity  made  him  as  it  were 
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retrace  his  steps ;  and  he  clung  more 
closely  to  the  belief  which  before  he  was 
on  the  point  of  abandoning. 

"  It  was  the  same  with  me.  The  mo- 
ment that  I  felt  my  faith  an  object  of  ri- 
dicule, and  that  the  laugh  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  withstand  was  directed  against 
me  with  a  view  to  induce  me  to  abjure 
my  opinions,  self-distrust  took  possession 
of  my  mind,  and  I  trembled  lest  I  mis- 
took fear  of  man  for  the  convictions  of 
conscience.  At  these  times  both  De- 
laval  and  myself  used  to  perform  the 
rites  of  our  own  church  in  the  little 
chapel  which  my  uncle,  himself  a  Catho- 
lic, had  fitted  up  in  his  garden,  with  more 
than  usual  feeling ;  and  the  amiable 
priest  who  officiated  at  the  altar  there, 
never  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  in 
us  such  devout  worshippers,  as  after  my 
well-meaning,  but  in  that  instance,  inju- 
dicious parent,  had  made  a  recent  attack 
on  the  folly  of  our  belief.     How  much 
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did  this  remind  me  of  the  fable  of  the 
Traveller  and  his  Cloak ! 

"  The  priest  whom  I  have  just  men- 
tioned was  also  an  obstacle  to  any  re- 
ligious change  in  me.  He  had  been 
my  mother's  confessor  in  her  early  youth, 
having  been  domestic  chaplain  to  her 
father.  He  had  then  become  chaplain 
to  my  uncle ;  and  when  we  went  into 
France,  in  the  year  1649,  we  found  him 
still  there,  and  still  officiating  at  the  altar : 
and  his  virtues,  his  unobtrusive  piety, 
and  his  attachment  to  my  mother,  won 
so  much  on  my  father's  affections,  that 
when  we  returned  to  England,  he  could 
not  bear  to  leave  the  good  old  man  be- 
hind, though  he  was  then  more  than 
eighty.  Nor,  in  his  presence,  did  he  ever 
in  the  slightest  degree  reflect  on  the  Ca- 
tholic religion :  and  as  he  was  every  day 
apparently  nearer  the  close  of  his  blame- 
less life,  I  as  well  as  Delaval  shrunk  from 
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wounding,   by  our  recantation,  a  heart 
that  loved  us. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  my  father,  be- 
ing disappointed  of  neighbours  in  the 
country,  invited  guests  from  London;  and 
the  repose  of  our  new  abode,  which  both 
Delaval  and  myself  so  highly  valued,  was 
only  too  often  destroyed. 

"  To  me  the  society  of  my  lover  and 
my  father  was  sufficient  for  my  happi- 
ness. I  not  only  loved  my  much-tried 
parent  because  such  was  his  relationship 
to  me;  but  I  was  proud  of  his  talents  and 
his  virtues,  and  I  hung  with  eager  and 
desiring  ear  on  every  display  of  his  un- 
common eloquence  :  though  I  must  own 
that  when  his  eloquence  was  displayed  on 
political  subjects,  I  trembled  lest  what 
he  said  should  be  repeated  to  persons  in 
power,  and  that  he  should  make  himself 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  arm  of  authority. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  known  a  more  ac- 
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complished    person    than    my    beloved 
parent. 

"  In  beauty  of  form  and  face  he  had 
few,,  if  any  competitors .  He  had  a  greater 
command  and  choice  of  words  than  any 
one  with  whom  I  ever  conversed,  and  his 
mind  was  stored  with  elegant  as  well  as 
useful  learning. 

"  He  was  a  considerable  proficient  in 
the  scientific  part  of  music,  and  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  the  practical;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  of  his 
time. 

"  But,  alas  !  grief  had  a  visible  effect 
on  this  usually  active  man,  and  powerful 
mind ;  and,  as  I  before  observed,  Delaval 
and  I  soon  saw  how  much  that  mind  was 
unhinged,  by  the  comparatively  frivolous 
pursuits  in  •  which  he  tried  to  lose  his 
sense  of  unhappiness. 

"  My  father  was  resigned  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  because  he  was  a  Christian, 
e  5 
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and  could  in  sincerity  of  heart  repeat, 
<  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done  !'  But  he 
was  not  enough  of  a  practical  Christian 
to  endure  in  unresisting  silence  and 
calmness  the  privations  which  had  be- 
fallen him.  Hence  a  constant  restless- 
ness, a  constant  want  of  excitement, 
led  him  to  squander  money  in  building, 
planting,  making  shrubberies  and  hot- 
houses, and  in  filling  his  house  with  very 
expensive  guests.  It  was  indeed  a  re- 
spectable sort  of  dram-drinking ; — still  it 
was  a  species  of  intoxication  ;  and  Dela- 
val  and  I  could  only  reconcile  ourselves 
to  its  mischievous  effect,  both  on  my 
father's  character  and  his  fortune,  by  re- 
flecting that  the  misery  of  his  mind  might 
have  taken  another  turn,  and  led  him  in 
its  diseased  state  to  more  dangerous  re- 
medies, for  he  might  have  really  drunk 
and  he  might  have  gamed. 

"  '  There  is   one  remedy,  dear  Ade- 
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laide,'  said  Delaval  smiling,  '  which  he 
may  yet  take,  and  which,  for  selfish  rea- 
sons, I  should  much  prefer.' 

"  'What  is  that?' 

"  s  He  may  fall  in  love,  and  marry  !' 

"  '  And  can  you,'  replied  I  indignant- 
ly, (  who  loved  and  revered  my  incom- 
parable mother,  wish  her  husband  to 
marry  again  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  if  he  gave  her  a  proper  suc- 
cessor ;  for  then  I  might  hope  to  call  you 
mine,  Adelaide,  with  absolute  certainty. 
You  would  no  longer  be  an  heiress,  as 
your  father  would  probably  have  other 
children  ;  and  with  the  independent  for- 
tune which  is  yours  in  right  of  your  mo- 
ther, and  my  little  property,  we  should 
not  indeed  be  very  rich,  but  we  might  be 
very  happy,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Durance,  where  we  first  learnt  to  love, 
dearest  girl!' — 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Durance ! 
Would  you  then  wish  us  to  leave  En- 
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gland,  and  live  separated,  perhaps  for 
ever,  from  my  father  ?' 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  till  you  were  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  happiness  : — not  till  he 
had  a  wife  and  children,  Adelaide/ 

"  'And  can  the  time  come,'  said  1^ 
bursting  into  tears,  c  when  I  can  be  no 
longer  necessary  to  his  happiness  !  He 
who  is  so  kind,  so  fond,  so  good  a  parent!' 

"  Nor  could  the  proof  which  Delaval 
had  just  given  me  of  disinterested  love, 
remove  the  sense  of  pain  by  a  sense  of 
pleasure.  Delaval,  who  had  raised  the 
storm,  could  alone  allay  it:  and  to  do  him 
justice,  there  was  no  soothing  that  the 
most  tender  affection  could  suggest, 
which  he  did  not  exert  to  calm  my 
wounded  feelings.  And  he  at  length 
succeeded :  but  with  his  presence  va- 
nished my  recovered  composure  ;  and 
when  I  retired  for  the  night  I  felt  as  if 
about  to  be  bereaved  of  my  dearest  rights 
and  possession  —  my  father's  exclusive 
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love.  But  as  I  loved  another, — why 
should  not  he  ?  And  I  was  at  last  forced 
to  come  to  this  conclusion,  As  I  was 
amply  provided  for,  and  his  marrying 
would  not  cast  me  forth  to  seek  a  home 
or  a  maintenance,  I  had  no  right  to  re- 
pine at  his  forming  a  second  connexion, 
provided  that  it  was  one  worthy  of  him ; 
while  the  thought  that  such  an  event 
would  ensure  my  immediate  union  with 
Delaval,  reconciled  me  at  length  to  the 
probability  which  had  at  first  so  cruelly 
overwhelmed  me. 

*  It  was  now  the  year  1662  ;  and  we 
heard  that  preparations  were  making  in 
the  metropolis  to  receive  the  queen-mo- 
ther, Henrietta  Maria,  who,  accompanied 
by  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  and  others, 
was  coming  over  on  a  visit  to  her  son. 

"  I  listened  to  this,  apparently^  unim- 
portant news  to  me  with  perfect  com- 
posure :  and  no  beating  of  my  heart,  no 
trembling  of  my  limbs,  as  if  in  warning 
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and  foreboding,  blanched  my  glowing 
cheek  and  suffused  my  eyes  with  tears! 
Then  there  can  indeed  be  no  such  thing 
as  presentiment;  else  the  tidings  of  this 
arrival,  so  big  with  fate  to  me,  could  not 
have  been  heard  by  me  without  over- 
whelming emotion  ! 

"  The  queen-mother  at  length  reach- 
ed London  ;  and  in  her  train  seemingly, 
came  a  Madame  du  Vernis,  her  daughter, 
and  her  brother  the  Marquis  de  M£rin- 
ville.  These  persons  brought  letters  of 
recommendation  to  my  father  from  an 
English  friend  of  ours,  who  had  known 
them  abroad,  and  received  civilities  from 
the  marquis ;  which  civilities,  alas  !  he 
thought  he  could  not  repay  better  than 
by  giving  the  travellers  an  introduction 
to  my  father  and  myself. 

"  The  letter  to  my  father  announcing 
the  letter  of  introduction,  which  we  had 
not  yet  received,  was  filled  with  praises 
of  the  beauty,  grace,    and  accomplish- 
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merits  of  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 
Monsieur  du  Verms  was  not  of  the  party, 
it  also  stated,  because  he  had  an  office 
about  the  court  which  did  not  allow  of 
his  absence. 

"  I  was  struck  with  the  expression  of 
pleasure  which  overspread  my  father's 
countenance  when  he  read  this  letter,  and 
at  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  desired 
me  to  get  the  best  apartments  ready  for 
these  foreign  guests  : — '  For,'  said  he, 
6  Adelaide,  I  shall  invite  them  hither  di- 
rectly. And/  added  he  after  a  pause,  '  I 
think  that  the  civilest  way  will  be  to  go 
to  London  myself,  and  bring  them  down 
with  me.' 

"  *  Must  I  go  with  you,  sir  ?'  said  I. 

"  '  No,  that  is  not  necessary ;  but  I 
wish  Delaval  to  accompany  me,  as  you 
are  here  without  a  chaperone,  Adelaide; 
and  I  mean  to  return  with  my  guests 
immediately  if  I  can.' 

When  Delaval  and  I  were  alone  toge- 
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ther,  I  thought  he  wore  a  pensive  air : 
and  on  asking  him  the  cause,  he  replied, 
'  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  like  leaving 
you  : — in  the  next,  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  these  foreigners  coming  hither.  Your 
father's  friend  who  recommends  them 
is,  I  know,  a  thoughtless  man  ;  and  I 
must  venture  to  say,  that  I  think  your 
father  equally  thoughtless  in  inviting 
persons  of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  to 
be  residents  at  his  house,  and  under  the 
same  roof  with  his  daughter.  Poor  man ! 
I  see  that  he  catches  eagerly  at  any  thing 
that  may  divert  his  mind  from  his  trials. 
But  sure  am  I,  that  if  that  mind  had  not 
lost  a  little  of  its  original  delicacy,  and 
discrimination,  by  the  destroying  touch 
of  suffering,  he  would  not  have  so  imme- 
diately decided  to  offer  French  persons, 
though  of  quality,  a  residence  under  his 
own  roof  in  these  perilous  times.' 

"  I  agreed  entirely  with  what  Delaval 
said,   and  listened   to   him   with  much 
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painful  foreboding,  assuring  him  that  I 
should  anxiously  expect  to  receive  his 
opinion  of  our  intended  guests. 

"  The  next  day  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion arrived,  inclosed  in  a  most  elegant 
one  from  Madame  du  Vernis  :  and  my 
delighted  father  set  off  with  Delaval,  in 
his  post-coaeh-and-four,  the  next  day,  to 
London.  Oh,  how  eagerly  did  I  expect 
a  letter  from  Delaval !  It  came  ;  but, 
alas !  it  told  me  nothing.  My  father  did 
not  ask  him  to  accompany  him  in  his  visit 
to  the  ladies  and  Monsieur  de  Merin- 
ville;  and  he  feared  that  he  should  not  see 
them  at  all  till  they  were  on  the  road  into 
Surrey.  '  Nor,'  added  he,  f  shall  I  see 
much  of  them  then,  as  I  find  that  I  am  to 
ride  down  a  new  lady's  horse,  which  your 
father  has  just  purchased  for  you.' 

"It  might  be  weakness,  perhaps;  but 
I  was  sorry  to  see  my  father  set  off  in 
such  a  style  for  London,  with  a  view  to 
bring  down  these   strangers  in  his  own 
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carriage-and-four  ;  because  I  thought 
that,  if  they  were  not  upright  and  honour- 
able persons,  they  might  be  induced,  by 
the  appearance  of  opulence  which  he 
thus  exhibited,  into  forming  designs  on 
him  which  otherwise  they  might  not  have 
thought  of;  as  I  knew  that,  in  France, 
persons  except  of  very  high  rank  did 
not  travel  in  a  style  like  that  of  my  father. 
But  I  reproached  myself  immediately 
for  what  might  be  very  unworthy  suspi- 
cions, and  tried  to  banish  them  from  my 
mind. 

"  That  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  father,  saying  that  he  should  return 
the  day  after  the  next,  and  bring  with  him 
guests  that  a  monarch  even,  might  be 
proud  to  entertain  ; — guests  that  he  was 
most  happy  in  being  able  to  remove 
far  from  the  corrupt  air  and  detest- 
able influence  of  the  court  of  Charles 
Stuart. 

"  I    was    sitting   in    mournful    con- 
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templation  over  this  characteristic  letter, 
when  the  good  old  priest  entered  the 
room,  who  eagerly  demanded  when  my 
father  was  to  return,  and  who  his  expected 
guests  were. 

"  I  told  him. 

"  '  Are  they  Catholics  ?'  said  he. 

"  '  No  doubt/  replied  I ;  '  as  they  come 
in  the  train  of  the  queen.' 

"  *  Bon  V  was  his  only  answer,  for  that 
was  nearly  enough  for  him ;  and  he  with- 
drew contented.  But  not  so  did  he  leave 
me. 

"  My  father's  letter  was  short,  but 
very  expressive.  His  triumph,  however, 
in  bearing  off  these  delightful  guests  from 
the  contamination  of  the  court,  I  could 
not  understand ;  for  I  found  it  difficult 
to  believe  that,  if  they  had  been  com- 
manded into  the  court  circle  they  could 
have  refused  to  go. 

"  Long  and  heavily  passed  the  suc- 
ceeding day.  But  on  the  morning  of  that 
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on  which  I  was  to  expect  the  party  from 
London,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  Delaval  in  the  breakfast-room 
when  I  came  down :  and  though  his 
countenance  was  evidently  grave,  I  was 
alive  at  first,  only  to  the  joy  of  seeing  him. 
But  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  air  soon 
recalled  me  to  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  something  unpleasant  to  communi- 
cate ;  and  I  begged  him  not  to  keep  me 
in  suspense. 

"  *  Though  I  rose  very  early/  said  he, 
'  in  order  to  get  hither  before  them,  I 
have  little  to  say,  except  that  I  have  seen 
this  Frenchman  and  these  Frenchwomen, 
and  that  I  do  not  like  them.' 

"'Indeed!' 

"'That  is, — I  do  not  approve  them. 
I  suspect  that  both  the  mother  and 
daughter  are  as  artful  as  they  are  beauti- 
ful ;  and  that  de  Merinville  (who  is  very 
handsome,  very  clever,  and  very  in- 
sinuating) will  be,  O  dearest  Adelaide.... 
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MeVinville  will  be  very  soon  your  declared 
lover ! ' 

«  <  Well,  if  he  be— What  then  ?* 
"  '  What  then  !...Your  father  may  be 
induced  perhaps  to  favour  his  suit ; — not 
because  he  is,  they  say,  a  marquis  of 
some  property,  and  of  a  very  ancient  fa- 
mily in  Britanny ;  but  what  will  have 
more  weight  with  your  father,  and  make 
him  still  more  hostile  to  me,  is,  that  he 
professes  himself  to  be  come  hither  with 
a  full  intention  of  abjuring  the  errors  of 
the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  he  also  professes 
himself  a  foe  to  the  despotism  of  his  own 
country/ 

" '  Let  him/  replied  I  tenderly ;  e  he 
will  not  thereby  lead  me  tc  abjure  my 
love  for  you,  Delaval ;  nor  will  I  ever 
marry  without  my  own  approbation, 
though  I  will  never  marry  without  my 
father's :  therefore,  if  it  be  fear  of  my 
giving  you  up  that  makes  you  thus  uneasy, 
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I  beg  you  to  fear  no  longer.... But  do 
describe  the  women  to  me.' 

"  '  I  cannot.  Your  father  took  me  with 
him  to  call  on  them  the  morning  after 
his  first  introduction  ;  and  though  he 
absolutely  raved  about  the  beauty  of  both, 
and  the  grace  of  Madame  du  Vernis,  I 
found  he  had  scarcely  done  them  justice. 
Madame  du  Vernis  is  so  young-looking, 
said  he/ that  she  seems  like  her  daughter's 
elder  sister.  Her  eyes  are  dark,  bright, 
and  penetrating — I  might  call  them  in- 
quiring and  examining  eyes  ; — her  fea- 
tures regular,  and  her  mouth  and  teeth 
perfection.  Her  figure  very  tall  and  com- 
manding, and  her  arms  finely  formed.  But 
I  think  the  greatest,  the  most  dangerous 
charm  of  all  is  her  manner,  which  is  at 
once  graceful  and  dignified — full  of  self- 
respect,  yet  insinuating  ;  and  could  one 
divest  oneself,  which  I  could  never  do, 
of  her   every   look,  gesture,    and  word 
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being  the  summit  of  art — I  should  think 
that  no  disengaged  man  could  resist  her 
power,  whom  she  was  resolved  to  charm.' 

"  '  Then  you  think  you  are  safe5  De- 
laval?' 

"  '  Think  I  am  safe,  Adelaide!  Think 
only  that  a  man  who  loves  you,  and  is 
beloved  by  you,  can  be  in  any  danger 
from  another  woman,  and  that  woman  a 
wife  !  * 

"  f  Well,  well,  you  have  however  said 
enough,'  replied  I,  '  about  the  mother ; 
now  go  to  the  daughter,  if  you  please.' 

u  '  As  far  as  appearances  go,  the  girl 
Adrienne  is  very  pretty  and  very  aga^ante; 
so  much  so,  that  till  her  mother  gave  her 
(unobserved  as  she  thought)  a  very  signi- 
ficant frown,  her  agacerieswextz  addressed 
to  me.  But  the  young  lady,  who  is  quick 
at  taking  a  hint,  averted  her  eyes  directly 
from  my  observing  ones,  and  confined  all 
their  tenderness  during  the  rest  of  the 
visit  to  your  unconscious  father.' 
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"  c  My  father!' 

"  '  Yes ;  rely  on  it  that  is  the  game 
to  be  played.  But  he  is  in  no  danger, 
for  he  considers  all  her  attentions  merely 
as  those  of  a  fond  child ;  and  there  is  a 
noble  unconscious  simplicity  in  his  man- 
ner of  receiving  her  endearments,  which 
it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  witness.  Your 
father  is  yet  too  young  to  be  in  danger  of 
being  caught  by  a  girl  of  fifteen  ;  were  he 
ten  years  older,  he  might  be  in  dagger, 
perhaps.  Still,  come  what  come  may, 
I  wish  Neville  had  not  been  weak  enough 
to  give  them  letters,  and  that  your  father 
had  given  himself  time  to  know  them  all 
three  before  he  invited  them  hither ;  for 
I  think  both  the  brother  and  the  sister 
are  calculated  to  gain  ascendency  over  an 
artless  unsuspecting  man  like  Mr.  Falk- 
land : — and  though  I  am  sure  his  ad- 
miration of  Madame  du  Vernis  is  now, 
and  always  will  be,  wholly  free  from  any 
alloy  of  criminal  passion, — ascendency  is 
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ascendency,  Adelaide ;  and  while  the  art- 
ful brother  flatters  your  father's  passion 
for  making  converts,  by  drawing  him  into 
argument,  in  which  he  always  is  victo- 
rious, as  the  marquis  admits, — the  sister 
entrances  his  very  soul  by  her  consum- 
mate skill  as  a  singer,  and  her  perform- 
ances on  different  musical  instruments  : 
and  I  repeat  it,  Would  they  had  never 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  Falkland ! ' 

"  The  party  arrived  time  enough  for 
a  late  dinner ;  and  I  received  them  with 
a  degree  of  trepidation  which  Delaval  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  check,  and  which 
was  painfully  increased  by  the  stern 
glance  that  my  father  gave  him  on  enter- 
ing, as  if  he  disapproved  his  being  with 
me  before  the  rest  arrived. 

"  I  therefore  performed  the  ceremony 
of  welcome  very  ill.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  Mr.  Falkland's  daughter  not  to  please 
his  adulatory  guests ;  and  I  heard  Madame 
du  Vernis  say  aside  to  my  father,  "  You 

VOL.  III.  F 
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did  not  say  too  much ;  she  is  beautiful, 
graceful !    Ah !  you  are  a  happy  father 
indeed!'     Madame  du  Vernis  spoke  in 
English  to  my  great  surprise,— and  well 
too:  while  the  imperfection  of  her  accent 
only  seemed  in  her  a  grace  the  more  ;— 
for  never  yet  did  my  ears  drink  in   so 
sweet  and  persuasive  a  voice.     Delaval 
had  not  prepared  me  for  this  charm  in 
her,  one  of  the  greatest  charms  possible 
in  my  estimation  ;  and  I  must  own  that 
before  the   first   course  was    over,    her 
beauty,    her  voice,    her  grace,  and  her 
flatteries  had  such  a  magic  power  over  me, 
that  I  became  thoroughly  enchanted  by 
her ;  and  though  glad  that  Delaval  thought 
of  her  as  coldly  and  as  ill  as  he  declared 
himself  to  think,  I  was  mortified  to  find 
him   so  deficient    in  taste.      Adrienne, 
though  very  pretty,  appeared  to  me  in- 
sipid though  artful,  and  too  weak  to  be 
able  to  disguiseherart :  not  so  her  mother. 
And  believing  from  my  confidence  in  De- 
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laval's  penetration,  that  those  soft  at- 
tractions which  looked  so  like  natural  feel- 
ing in  Madame  du  Vernis,  were  in  reality 
as  artificial  as  those  of  Adrienne,  I  could 
not  help  comparing  them  to  an  artificial 
rose,  and  rosebud.  The  rose  is  often  so 
well  done,  that  it  is  mistaken  for  nature; 
and  the  deception  can  only  be  discovered 
by  the  inferior  formation  of  the  bud.  But 
for  the  daughter's  being  so  evidently  ar- 
tificial, the  mother  might  have  passed 
for  natural.  But  the  rose-bud,  as  I  said 
before,  detected  the  rose.  Yet  how  unwil- 
lingly did  I  allow  my  judgement  to  cor- 
rect the  impulse  of  my  feelings,  and  even 
of  my  taste  !  And  while  I  gazed  on  this 
syren  with  admiring  eyes,  and  listened 
to  her  melting  accents  with  eager  atten- 
tion, my  father  regarded  me  with  a  look 
of  marked  approbation. 

f4  Once,  after  looking  at  me  for  some 
time,  she  turned  to  my  father,   and  said 
in  a  sort  of  whisper,   *  Mais  en  veritk 
f2 
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Jest  la  ressemblance  la  plus parfaite  que 

je  rial  jamais  we  */'   My  father  looked 

pleased,  and  said,  <  Adele,  Madame  du 

Vernis  thinks  you  are  the  very  image  of 


me. 

a  6 


I  am  glad  of  it,  sir,'  replied  I ;  '  I 
am  proud  of  being  reckoned  like  you/ 
And  well  I  might ;  for  my  father,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  his  time. 

"  *  What  did  you  call  Mademoiselle 
Falkland?'  said  Madame  du  Vernis  in  ra- 
ther a  faltering  voice.  '  Adele.  Her  name 
is  Adelaide,  but  I  call  her  Adele  because 
it  is  shorter.' 

"  <  Adele,*  echoed  the  lady  ;  '  I  hope 
in  time  to  be  permitted  to  call  her  Adele 
myself:  for  I  had  once  a  daughter  beau- 
tiful as  she  is,  who  bore  that  name  ! — 
Here  she  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 
«  Then  if   it  soothes  you,   dearest  ma- 

*  But  indeed  it  is  the  most  perfect  resemblance 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 
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dam,  call  my  daughter  Adele  your  daugh- 
ter Adele, '  replied  my  father  with  sym- 
pathizing emotion.  'Thank  you!'  she 
answered ;  '  it  would  be  happiness  in- 
deed'— and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
as  she  spoke — '  to  be  the  mother  even  in 
fancy  of  your  daughter  ! '  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  double  meaning  of  this 
speech,  nor  my  father ;  so  the  flattery 
was  lost  on  him.  But  the  truth  was,  that 
Madame  du  Vernis  was  wretchedly  mar- 
ried ;  therefore  to  be  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Falkland's  daughter,  alias  his  wife,  would 
indeed  be  happiness  to  her  : — but  I  was 
deceived,  and  took  the  whole  compliment 
to  myself.  De  Merinville  could  not  let 
this  opportunity  pass  of  paying  me  a 
compliment  himself;  and  he  exclaimed 
with  affected  feeling,  in  his  own  language, 
'  You-,  Angelique,  might  think  it  a  hap- 
piness to  be  the  mother  of  Mademoiselle, 
but  I  should  now  feel  it  misery  to  be  her 
uncle.'  <  I  see  that  already,  my  dear 
brother,'  replied  his   sister  archly;  and 
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Delaval  and  myself  exchanged  looks  of 
alarm  at  observing  that  my  father  seem- 
ed pleased  by  these  speeches. 

"  But  the  little  Adrienne  now  thought 
that  she  had  been  in  the  back-ground  too 
long ;  she  therefore  rose,  and  coming  round 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table  to  where  my 
father  sat,  she  made  herself  room  on  the 
corner  of  his  chair;  and  while  he  fondly 
threw  his  arm  round  her,  she  held  his 
hand  to  her  side,  as  if  to  make  the  em- 
brace closer ;  and  then  sSe  looked  up  in 
his  face  with  such  an  expression  of  ten- 
derness— '  Foolish  child  !*  said  my  fa- 
ther. And  the  mother  said  softly,  as  if 
she  was  thinking  aloud,  and  looking  at 
Adrienne,  'Mais  eest  une passion!  abso- 
lument  cest  une  passion  *  F  '  Nonsense ! " 
said  my  father  laughing,  and  wholly  blind 
to  what  was  going  on.  Delaval  could  not 
behold  this  scene  of  artifice,  though  it 
was  utterly  fruitless,    without  consider- 

*  But  really  it  is  a  passion  5 — absolutely  it  is  quite 
a  passion. 
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able  indignation  ;  and  as,  when  unper- 
ceived  by  her  mother  and  uncle,  the 
young  lady  had  made  some  tender  ad- 
vances to  him,  he  determined  to  put  a 
stop  at  present  to  her  tutored  attack,  and 
prove  to  the  brother  and  sister  that  he 
saw  through  their  manoeuvres.  Drawing 
near  Adrienne,  therefore,  he  took  her 
disengaged  hand,  and  softly  whispered 
that  *  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her  ex- 
press such  fondness  for  another  man  in 
his  presence.*  The  bait  took.  As  the  fine 
lady  in  the  fable  re-became  a  cat  at 
sight  of  a  mouse.,  so  the  young  Adrienne 
forgot  to  make  love  to  an  elderly  man  as 
soon  as  a  soft  thing  was  said  to  her  by  a 
young  one ;  and  for  a  time  nature  pre- 
vailed over  art.  Adrienne  forgot  her  in- 
structions ;  and  gradually  as  Delaval's 
looks  became  more  tender,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  his  hand  more  frequent,  she  got 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the 
chair,  and  further  from  my  father,  till 
she  glided  into  a  chair  next  DelavaL 
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"  Delaval  had  now  gained  his  point — 
He  had  unmasked  hypocrisy.  But  he  had 
better  not  have  done  it ;  as  I  saw  by  the 
kindling  eyes  of  the  brother  and  the  sis- 
ter, that  this  little  proof  how  well  he 
understood  their  designs,  made  them 
Delaval's  instant  enemies ;  and  it  certain- 
ly stimulated  them  t  o  get  rid  as  soon  as 
possible  of  so  quick-sighted  an  observer. 

"  My  narrative  would  extend  to  vo- 
lumes, were  I  to  describe  the  absolute 
sway  which  this  most  bewitching  of  women 
gradually  gained  over  my  father.  To  be 
brief,  I  shall  pass  over  two  months  of  their 
residence,  nor  dwell  on  the  various  ta- 
lents possessed  by  this  uncommon  wo- 
man, but  proceed  to  that  unhappy  day 
when  De  Merinville  first  dared  to  profess 
for  me  an  ardent  attachment — dared  too 
to  add,  that  he  had  my  father's  sanction 
for  addressing  me.  *  Tis  false,'  cried 
I,  thrown  off  my  guard  by  an  assertion 
too  agonizing  for  me  to  believe  till  I 
could  doubt  no  longer  :   '  My  father  could 
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not  do  so  cruel  and  dishonourable  a  thing; 
for  he  knows  that  my  affections  and  my 
hand  have,  even  from  earliest  youth,  been 
given  to  another  with  the  warmest  appro- 
bation of  my  beloved  mother,  now  a  saint 
in  heaven, — and  without  the  disapproba- 
tion of  my  father  himself ! ' 

"  '  But  even  you  do  not  believe,  beau- 
tiful Adelaide/  he  replied,  *  that  it  was 
with  your  father's  approbation :  therefore, 
now  that  a  man  whom  he  is  so  kind  as 
to  approve  solicits  your  hand,  it  is  very 
natural  that  he  should  resolve  to  dismiss 
your  other  lover.' 

"  '  Natural !  natural ! — that  my  father 
should  wish  to  tear  me  from  a  man 
whom  he  knows,  and  has  long  known, 
and  wish  to  give  me  to  one  of  whom  he 
knows  nothing ;  a  foreigner  too,  and  the 
acquaintance  of  yesterday  ?  No  ;  spells 
and  philters  could  alone  account  for  such 
an   infatuation.' 

"  '  If  spells  and  philters  are  so  powerful, 
f5 
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and  have  been  exercised  on  him,  would 
they  could  be  exercised  on  you  also,  ado- 
rable Adelaide  !  'cried  he :  *  but  never,  never 
will  I  give  up  my  hopes,  and  my  preten- 
sions— never  will  I  cease  to  urge  my  suit.' 

" ' Neverwill  I  listen  to  it,  however,' said 
I,  attempting  to  leave  the  walk  in  which 
he  had  met  and  detained  me.  But  seizing 
my  hand,  and  grasping  my  gown  so 
closely  that  I  could  not  move,  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  while  I  vainly  struggled  to 
free  myself  and  escape.  At  this  moment 
Delaval  appeared  in  sight;  and  seeing  my 
forcible  detention,  rushed  towards  De 
MeVinville ;  and  commanding  him  to  de- 
sist from  his  violence,  in  an  instant  freed 
me  from  his  unwelcome  grasp,  and  re- 
ceived me  faint  and  trembling  in  his  arms. 

"  '  You  shall  answer  this  impertinent 
interference  to  Monsieur  Falkland,  sir, ' 
said  the  marquis,  with  the  look  of  a  fiend. 

"  '  I  would  rather  answer  it  to  you, 
sir,'  said  Delaval. 
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"  '  He  will  tell  you,  sir,'  said  the 
marquis,  '  that  you  have  presumed  to 
invade  his  rights — the  right  of  disposing 
of  his  daughter.' 

"  '  And  I  will  tell  him,  sir,  that  he  has 
invaded  mine ;  that  his  daughter  is  my 
betrothed  wife;  and  that  nothing  but  an 
act  of  baseness  and  oppression  can  sepa- 
rate two  beings  engaged  to  each  other  by 
the  tenderest  ties,  even  before  they  knew 
the  nature  of  the  feeling  which  united 
them.' 

"  While  this  was  passing,  we  were, 
though  we  knew  it  not,  overheard  by  An- 
gelique,  who  immediately  running  to  my 
father,  with  crocodile  tears  repeated  all 
Delaval  had  said,  and  entreated  him  to 
hasten  to  the  elm  walk  to  prevent  blood- 
shed ;  as  Delaval,  by  accusing  my  father 
of  \base?iess  and  tyranny,  had  so  en- 
raged her  brother,  that  she  did  not  know 
what  the  consequences  might  not  be  ; — 
and,  unfortunately,  my  father  came  while 
I,  overcome  with  alarm  for  the  future, 
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and  agony  at  the  present,  was  still  lean- 
ing on  my  lover's  shoulder  for  support. 
On  seeing  this,  he  flew  towards  us  with 
an  uplifted  arm,  and,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Angelique,  would,  I  believe, 
have  struck  the  agitated  Delaval :  but  she 
caught  his  arm  ere  it  fell ;  and  I,  aware 
of  what  he  felt,  withdrew  myself  from 
Delaval's  embrace.  But  it  was  to  pre- 
cipitate myself  in  it  again  with  all  the 
phrensy  of  despair,  when  my  father,  with 
the  look  and  manner  of  determined  hos- 
tility, solemnly  declared,  that  only  on 
pain  of  his  malediction  should  I  ever  be 
the  wife  of  Delaval;  and  commanding 
him  from  his  presence  and  mine,  at  that 
moment,  and  for  ever ! 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  Delaval's  look  of 
woe  at  this  moment.  But  he  saw  that  op- 
position or  remonstrance  then  would  do 
harm  rather  than  good,  and  prepared  to 
obey  in  silence.  I,  however,  was  not  so 
judicious,  but  rushed  impetuously  into 
his  arms ;  and  as  I  held  him,  it  seemed  as 
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if  I  meant  that  nothing  but  force  should 
part  us.  But  before  that  force  had  had 
time  to  exert  itself, — for  even  my  father 
was  awed  by  the  wan  despair  of  my  coun- 
tenance, —  I  myself  relinquished  my 
phrensied  grasp,  uttering,  as  I  did  it,  an 
almost  inarticulate  farewell — c  Farewell !' 
repeated  Delaval ;  *  my  Adelaide,  farewell, 
my  wife ! ' 

"  '  Yes,' replied  I,  summoning  up  all  my 
energy, '  your  wife,  or  the  wife  of  no  one.' 

"'Lead  her  away!'  said  my  father 
to  De  Merinville,  who  approached  to 
take  my  hand.  On  seeing  which,  De- 
laval sprung  forward,  and  giving  him 
a  blow,  at  the  same  time  snatch- 
ed my  hand  from  him,  and  striking  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  said  in  a  low  voice, 
'  You  understand  me,  sir :  I  shall  be  in 
the  neighbourhood;'  and  then  instantly 
disappeared.  While  I,  nearly  sinking 
under  this  new  alarm,  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  arm  of  Angelique. 
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"  *  Mark  me,  Monsieur  De  Merinville, ' 
said  my  father,  c  I  will  have  no  fighting — 
no  duelling  about  my  daughter.  Leave 
this  hot-headed  young  man  to  live,  and 
chew  the  bitter  cud  of  repentance  for  his 
impertinence  and  violence.  I  shall  con- 
sider it,  sir,  as  a  personal  affront  to  me, 
if  Miss  Falkland's  name  be  ever  men- 
tioned as  the  cause  of  quarrel  or  blood- 
shed between  two  impetuous  young  men. ' 

"  '  I  shall  obey  you,  sir,  though  unwil- 
lingly :  but  I  beg  you  to  believe,  that  I 
could  not  give  you  a  stronger,  because  I 
could  not  give  you  a  more  trying  proof  of  my 
respect  both  for  you  and  Mademoiselle.' 

"  Still  my  father  as  well  as  myself 
thought  he  only  said  this  to  quiet 
the  apprehensions  of  us  all :  for  my  fa- 
ther especially  found  it  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  a  gentleman  of  rank  could  so 
tamely  submit  to  the  indignity  of  a  blow, 
and  from  a  rival  too,  without  resenting 
it ;  and  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  :  and 
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having  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  my  own 
room  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  house,  I 
passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  bed,  vainly 
trying  to  tranquillize  my  terrors  by  prayer, 
and  commending  my  endangered  lover, 
as  I  thought  him,  to  the  protection  of 
Heaven.  I  was,  however,  a  little  en- 
couraged by  seeing  the  composure  of  Ma- 
dame du  Vernis,  who,  with  well-dissem- 
bled interest,  came  several  times  to  my 
bed-side  to  inquire  concerning  my  health; 
and  lamented  that  the  happiness  of  her 
brother  and  of  that  interesting  young  man 
Monsieur  Delaval  were  incompatible,  as 
she  must  ever  feel  great  interest  in  and 
pity  for  his  hard  fate. 

"  The  next  morning  I  rose  early,  and 
went  in  search  of  the  butler,  who  had 
been  an  old  attached  servant  in  my  mo- 
ther's family,  and  who,  I  well  knew,  was 
an  anxious  and  alarmed  spectator  of  all 
that  was  going  forward.  My  errand  to 
him  was  to  discover  for  me  whether  De- 
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laval  was  still  at  the  cottage  at  the  Park- 
gate,  which  he  had  hired  ;  and  whether 
there  had  been  any  communication  be- 
tween the  marquis  and  him. 

"  He  did  inquire;  and  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  was,  that  Delaval  was  still  there, 
but  that  he  and  the  marquis  had  had  no 
communication  either  by  word  or  letter. 
And  after  waiting  three  days  in  vain  for 
a  summons  to  meet  the  marquis,  Dela- 
val set  off  for  London,  sending  me  a 
note  of  adieu  by  the  old  butler. 

"  This  note  I  was  in  the  act  of  receiv- 
ing as  Angelique  and  Adrienne  entered 
the  hall  in  which  we  stood :  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  informed  my 
father  of  it ;  for  not  long  after  he  called 
me  to  him,  and  desired  to  know  whether 
Delaval  had  presumed  to  write  to  me 
since  he  had  positively  forbidden  our 
union,  and  even  our  future  intercourse. 

"  '  He  has  ventured  to  write  me  a  note 
of  farewell,'  replied  I. 
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"  '  Let  me  see  it!'  said  my  father. 
And  not  unwillingly  I  gave  it  into  his 
hand;  as  Delaval  most  feelingly  la- 
mented his  having  become  so  hateful 
in  the  eyes  of  my  father,  a  man  whom 
he  must  always  revere,  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  one  who  had  not  even  cou- 
rage and  love  enough  to  risk  his  life  for 
me,  as  he  had  not  even  spirit  enough  to 
avenge  his  own  wounded  honour.  He  then 
very  pathetically  alluded  to  my  beloved 
mother ;  and  declared  that  his  regret,  his 
disinterested  regret  for  her  death,  was  so 
great,  that  he  did  not  think  any  thing  could 
ever  have  increased  it :  but  that  now  he 
regretted  more  than  ever  the  loss  of  that 
constant  and  consistent  friend  as  she  had 
ever  been  to  him,  whose  gentle  and  vir- 
tuous influence  would  now  have  been 
successfully  exerted  in  his  favour,  and  for 
the  happiness  of  her  only  child. 

"  Having  given  this  note  to  my  father, 
I  left  him  to  give  way  unobserved  to  the 
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felings  it  might  occasion  him.  But  alas  ! 
in  vain  :  Angelique  broke  in  upon  him, 
before  he  had  quite  finished  reading  it ; 
and  her  presence  counteracted  all  the  good 
that  might  have  resulted  from  it.  Nor, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  were  her  com- 
ments wanting  to  increase  the  mischief 
of  her  presence :  and  when  I  returned  to 
my  father,  he  said  to  me  with  some 
sternness  of  manner,  '  If,  Miss  Falkland, 
you  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Delaval,  my  forbidding  him  to  see  you 
was  wholly  unavailing ; — I  therefore  now, 
in  express  terms,  forbid  your  correspon- 
dence. Who,  madam,  was  the  agent  on 
this  occasion  ?' 

"  '  Manrell  gave  me  the  note,  sir.' 

"  And  my  father  rang  for  him. 

"  When  he  entered,  my  father  sternly 
asked  him,  c  how  he  came  to  be  the 
means  of  a  correspondence  so  offensive 
to  him  f9 

"  '  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  such, 
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sir,'  replied  the  old  butler ;  c  and  Mr. 
Delaval  respects  me  and  my  duties  too 
much,  and  so  does  Miss  Falkland,  sir> 
to  require  any  such  service  of  me.  He 
told  me  the  note,  poor  young  gentleman! 
was  to  be  his  last ;  'For,  Manrell,'  said  he, 
1  I  value  you,  and  I  know  your  principles 
too  well  to  wish  you  to  violate  your  duty 
to  one  of  the  best  of  masters,  by  asking 
you  to  do  what  he  disapproves  ;  and  this 
note  he  and  all  the  world  may  see.' 

"  My  father  looked  rather  ashamed ; 
but  I  saw  a  sneer  on  the  face  of  Madame 
du  Vernis,  as  she  observed,  in  French, 
c  that  was  speciously  said  by  Monsieur 
Delaval ;  no  wonder  it  imposed  on  the 
good  old  man.' 

"  '  Speciously  said  ! — Delaval  speak 
speciously ! — Delaval  mean  to  impose  on 
any  one !  And  do  you  say  this  of  him, 
before  me,  madame?'  I  exclaimed,  my 
face  on  fire  and  my  eyes  sparkling  with 
indignation. 
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"  Before  she  could  reply,  my  father 
approached  me,  and  in  a  lowered  but 
distinct  tone,  said,  '  Command  yourself, 
Adele ;  nor  presume  to  answer  in  such 
a  tone,  and  with  such  looks,  a  lady  whom 
I  so  highly  regard,  and  a  guest  to  whom 
every  respect  and  hospitality  are  due.' 

"  *  Then  why,  sir,  did  this  lady  pre- 
sume to  accuse  the  man  I  love  and 
honour — the  man  my  blessed  mother 
taught  me  to  love  and  honour — of  mean- 
ness, which  his  noble  nature  is  incapable 
of?' 

"  '  Adele,  you  forget  yourself — leave 
the  room ;  your  temper  is  sadly  changed, 
child.' 

"  (  Would  that  my  temper,  sir,  were 
the  only  thing  changed  here ! '  replied  I. 
'  Oh  !  my  beloved  mother,  wert  thou  but 
living,  Delaval  would  not  have  been 
banished  from  this  house,  and  your  poor 
child  forbidden  even  to  see  him.' 

"  I  saw  that  this  mention  of  my  mo- 
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ther's  name,  had  a  softening  effect  on  my 
father  s  feelings  ;  but  he  endeavoured  to 
hide  it.  He  however  returned  me  Dela- 
val's  note,  saying,  {  it  was  well  and  art- 
fully written,  and  the  young  Tory  knew 
what  he  was  about.  But  he  forgave  it, 
as  it  was  to  be  the  last.' 

"'Artfully  written!'  cried  I;  ■  that 
observation  is  not  your  own,  sir.  It  has 
been  instilled  into  you.' 

"  '  Leave  the  room  this  moment !'  re- 
iterated my  father. 

"  Used  to  submission,  and  almost 
terrified  at  such  an  unusual  exertion  of 
spirit,  I  burst  into  tears  of  mingled 
anger  and  distress,  and  obeyed  him  in 
silence. 

<c  Three  days  of  gaiety  and  company 
from  London  succeeded  to  this  ;  and  we 
had  a  dance  one  evening,  consisting  of 
as  many  couple  as  my  father  could  as- 
semble ;  and  I  was  forced  to  begin  it  with 
the   odious   marquis.      My  father,  too, 
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much  to  my  annoyance,  danced  himself 
after  supper  with  Madame  du  Vernis, 
and  even  with  Adrienne. 

i(  After  the  company  was  departed, 
and  we  were  left  to  our  family  party  again, 
that  restraint  which  our  guests  had  re- 
moved in  some  measure,  most  painfully 
returned :  but  my  father  was  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  listening  to  Angelique 
when  she  sang  or  played,  in  hanging 
over  her  when  she  drew,  or  in  accom- 
panying heron  my  horse  over  the  grounds, 
that  I  was  allowed  what  I  valued — the 
luxury  of  solitude ;  and  whether  in  my 
room  or  in  my  walks,  my  reveries  were 
as  yet  not  interrupted.  One  day,  as  I 
was  walking  along  a  path  which  was  only 
divided  from  the  public  road  by  a  hedge, 
I  was  startled  at  a  rustling  in  the  branches ; 
and  instantly  I  saw  a  stone  fall  at  my 
feet,  round  which  was  tied  a  piece  of 
writing  paper. 

"  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  this  was 
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meant  for  me ;  and  hastily  untying  it,  I 
eagerly  perused  its  contents.  The  hand 
was  unknown  to  me;  but  I  could  not 
doubt  that  Delaval  was  the  prompter  of 
the  communication.  It  assured  me  '  that 
Angelique  and  her  brother  were  spies  of 
the  government ;  that  my  father  had  be- 
come suspected  of  disaffection,  from  his 
very  unguarded  and  even  ferocious  mode 
of  expressing  himself  concerning  the  king 
and  his  ministers  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
stop  the  communications  of  the  brother 
and  sister,  by  marrying  Adrienne,  there 
was  little  doubt  but  that  my  father's  li- 
berty might  be  in  danger  ; — that  De 
M^rinville  was  a  marquis,  and  of  old 
family ;  but  had  squandered  his  fortune 
in  worthless  pleasures,  and  had  been 
forced  to  leave  his  country  for  a  while, 
from  being  suspected  of  circulating  false 
money  ; — that  Madame  du  Vernis  was 
his  sister,  but  only  the  natural  child  of 
his  father ;  and  that  her  history  should 
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be  sent  me  when  fully  ascertained  ;  and 
that  then  I  should  be  desired  to  show  it 
to  my  father.' 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my 
feelings  on  reading  this.  Hope  and  fear 
struggled  in  my  heart  for  mastery  :  but 
so  sure  was  I  of  my  father's  even  chival- 
rous devotion  to  Angelique,  that  I  was 
convinced  if  my  correspondent  continued 
an  anonymous  one,  he  would  treat  all 
he  said  with  abhorrence  and  contempt. 

"  Still  I  could  scarcely  be  easy  in  mind 
without  imparting  what  I  had  already 
heard  to  my  father.  However,  there  was 
one  person  to  whom  I  could  communi- 
cate it,  and  that  was  the  good  old  priest ; 
who,  though  he  had  been  charmed  at 
first  with  the  manners  of  the  foreigners, 
and  by  the  ladies'  attendance  at  chapel, 
was  soon  distressed  at  witnessing  my 
father's  evident  devotion  to  them,  forget- 
fulness  of  others,  and  banishment  of 
Delaval ;  and  still  more  by  their  present 
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remissness,  and  total  neglect  at  last  of  the 
duties  of  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fessed. 

"  The  good  old  man  wept  tears  of  joy 
at  the  idea  of  their  being  at  length  un- 
masked ;  and  I  tried  to  be  as  sanguine  as 
he  was  :  but  very  advanced  age  is  return- 
ed into  the  sanguine  expectations  of  child- 
hood ;  and  early  life,  when  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  first  bloom  of  budding  youth,  is 
acquiring  fast  the  distrust  of  middle 
age.  The  octagenarian  was  old  enough 
to  hope  for  what  he  wished — the  girl  of 
twenty  was  young  enough  to  fear  disap- 
pointment. 

"  Another  week  elapsed,  and  I  received 
no  second  letter,  though  I  walked  on  the 
spot  every  day  where  I  had  received  the 
first ;  and  I  was  the  more  distressed  and 
disappointed  at  not  receiving  it,  because 
the  odious  marquis,  knowing  now  where 
lie  was  sure  of  finding  me  at  a  certain 
hour,  contrived  to  join  me  m  that  walk 
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every  day,  and  persecute  me  with  his  de- 
tested addresses. 

"  At  length  I  again  heard  a  rustling  in 
the  hedge ;  and  again  a  stone,  covered  as 
before,  dropped  at  my  feet.  But  just  as 
I  had  begun  to  read  the  paper,  the  hated 
De  Merinviile,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
sarcasm,  seized  my  arm.  I  looked  at 
him  with  indignant  scorn,  and  continued 
to  read. 

"  'And  is  this,'  said  he  with  an  air  of 
sarcastic  defiance,  *  the  way  in  which 
Mademoiselle  Falkland  obeys  her  father, 
carrying  on  a  forbidden  intercourse  by 
tricks  and  stratagems  ?' 

"  '  What  is  it,  sir,  you  mean  to 
say  ?' 

"  '  That  I  saw  you  untie  the  paper  in 
your  hand,  from  a  stone  thrown  over  the 
hedge ;  and  that  I  believe  it  a  letter  from 
your  lover.' 

"  '  It  is  immaterial  to  me  what  you 
believe,  sir/ 
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"  '  You  are  mistaken,  disdainful  girl ! 
for  I  will  this  instant  go  and  reveal 
what  I  have  seen  to  your  deceived  fa- 
ther.' 

"  '  Do  so,'  said  I  with  great  coolness; 
'  and  I  will  accompany  you ;  for  I  wish 
my  father  not  only  to  see  this,  but 
another  paper  which  I  have  received  in 
the  same  way,  and  I  conclude  from  the 
same  quarter  ;  as  the  information  which 
they  contain  may  probably  put  him  on  his 
guard,  as  it  is  meant  to  do.' 

I  looked  earnestly  at  De  Merinville  as 
I  spoke  ;  and  spite  of  himself  I  saw  him 
start  and  change  colour. 

"  '  I  was  only  joking,  mademoiselle/ 
said  he ;  '  you  may  rely  on  my  honour 
that  I  will  not  betray  you  to  the  anger  of 
your  father.' 

"  '  Your  honour  !'  echoed  I;  and  look- 
ing at  him  with   increased  contempt,  I 
took  the  way  to  the  house,  while  he  ac- 
companied me  in  silence. 
g2 
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"  My  father  was  alone;  and  DeMerin- 
ville  seemed  irresolute  whether  he  should 
stay  with  us  or  not ;  but  I  begged  him  to 
please  himself, — and  he  staid. 

"  My  father  was  reading  old  letters, 
with  a  view  to  burn  some  ;  and  probably 
he  had  been  reading  one  of  my  poor 
mother's,  for  his  eyes  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  shedding  tears,  and  his  smile  when 
he  saw  me  was  unusually  affectionate. 

"  On  hearing  the  door  open  he  looked 
up,  and  observing  my  excessive  paleness 
and  emotion, — for  I  trembled  at  the  task 
which  I  had  undertaken, — he  attributed 
it  to  the  persecuting  assiduities  of  De 
Merinville  ;  and  putting  out  his  hand  to 
me  he  said,  '  My  dear  child,  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  look  so  ill  and  agitated ; 
— what  has  happened  to  you? — Monsieur 
de  Mainville,  I  gave  you  leave  to  address 
my  daughter,  that  is,  to  try  to  make  your- 
self agreeable  to  her  :  but  if  in  all  this 
time  you  have  not  been  able  to  succeed, 
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I  must  request  you  to  give  over  your 
•suit ;  for  though  I  will  never  allow  my 
daughter  to  marry  a  man  whom  I  do  not 
approve,  I  will  never  force  her  to  listen 
to  one  whom  she  does  not.' 

"  O  how  welcome  to  me  was  this 
kind,  considerate  speech  !  and  running 
to  my  father,  I  exclaimed,  as  I  grasped 
his  hand  in  both  mine,  '  There  spoke  my 
own  dear  affectionate  father  once  more  ! 
and  I  feared....' 

"  '  What  did  you  fear,  my  child?'  said 
he. 

u  <  That — that  I  had  lost  him  for 
ever ! ' 

"  '  Foolish  girl,'  said  my  father,  turn- 
ing away  ;  *  I  see  how  it  is,  Adele ;  you 
have  imbibed  very  unjust  fears  and  sus- 
picions ;  and  I  also  know  who  instilled 
them  into  you  :  but  more  on  this  subject 
another  time.  What  are  those  papers 
which  you  hold  in  your  hand  ?' 

"  '  The  marquis  will  tell  you,  sir,  that 
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they  are  love  letters ; — but  read,  and  judge 
for  yourself.' 

"  I  gave  him  the  first;  and  then  read 
the  other,  which  I  had  not  yet  gone 
through  :  but  I  observed  my  father's 
countenance,  and  saw  him  start,  knit  his 
bvow,  and  become  agitated. 

a  The  second  lecter  only  said  that  the 
writer  had  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
the  history  of  the  sister  correctly,  but 
should  soon ;  but  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  brother's  being  a  man  per- 
du de  reputation  *,  and  concerned  with 
Monsieur  de  Pornenau,  un \  gentilhommc 
Breton,  in  making  and  circulating  false 
money  f.  That,  as  he  wished  to  leave 
France  for  a  time,  and  his  sister  and  her 
daughter  wished  to  accompany  him,  a 
friend  of  his  family  had  obtained  per- 
mission for  them  to  sail   in  one  of  the 

*  Of  a  blasted  reputation. 

f  See  the  2d  volume  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
Letters. 
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vessels  attending  the  queen -mother  ; — 
that  Mr.  Neville,  who  had  once  been 
entertained  in  Brittany  at  the  house  of 
the  marquis,  had  seen  them  at  Calais, 
and  thoughtlessly  given  them  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Falkland  ; — but  that  on  their  land- 
ing in  England,  they  ceased  to  have  even 
an  apparent  connexion  with  the  suite  of 
Henrietta  Maria ; — that  on  board  ship 
they  had  become  acquainted  with  some 
spies  of  the  court  of  England,  who,  find- 
ing they  had  letters  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  Falkland,  and  knowing  what  sort  of 
people  they  were,  had  represented  him 
as  a  suspected  character  and  a  presby- 
terian,  (which  sect  was  then,  for  political 
purposes,  continually  accused  of  plots 
and  conspiracies ;)  that  therefore  it  would 
be  well  for  the  brother  and  the  sister,  if 
they  would  undertake  to  be  spies  on  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  unguarded  Mr. 
Falkland  ;  which  they  readily  undertook 
to  do,  with  this  mental  reservation — f  if 
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it  should  best  suit  their  own  purposes.' 
My  informant  added, '  that  he  had  learned 
what  he  wrote  from  an  ear-witness,,  who 
overheard  a  conversation  atan  inn  atDover 
between  a  spy  and  these  foreigners, — he 
being  supposed  not  to  understand  French, 
the  language  in  which  they  conversed ; — 
that  this  letter  would  be  followed  by 
another,  containing  the  history  of  Ma- 
dame du  Yernis,  whose  husband  was 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  marquis.' 

"  While  we  wrere  reading  these  letters, 
Angelique  and  Adrienne  entered  radiant 
in  smiles  and  beauty ;  and  Adrienne  run- 
ning up  to  my  father  drew  her  arm  through 
his  :  but  he  rather  roughly  shook  her  off, 
saying,  '  I  am  busy,  child  ;'  then  bowing 
to  Angelique  without  speaking,  he  took 
and  read  the  second  letter :  while  I  saw 
De  Merinville  convey  by  a  glance  to  his 
sister  that  all  was  not  right. 

"  As  my  father  read  this  second  letter, 
and  as   he  frequently  glanced  his   eyes 
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from  it  while  lie  read,  over  the  beautiful 
and  seemingly  ingenuous  countenance  of 
Angelique,  his  colour  heightened  and 
his  eyes  lighted  up  with  indignation.  At 
length  crumbling  up  the  papers  in  his 
hand,  and  throwing  them  on  the  floor 
with  great  violence,  he  exclaimed,  c  These 
are  vile  and  impudent  calumnies,  Adele ; 
but  their  object  and  their  author  are  equally 
well  known  to  me.  Answer  me,  child — 
Do  you  not  in  your  conscience  believe, 
that  though  Delaval  did  not  write,  he 
dictated  them  ?' 

"  c  I  do,'  replied  I  firmly  ;  c  and  I  also 
know  his  well-principled  slowness  to  be- 
lieve harm  of  any  one  but  on  good  au- 
thority.' 

"  '  Mean-spirited  wretch  !  Assassin  of 
the  fame  of  beauty  and  innocence  !  But 
learn,  young  lady,  that  so  far  from  put- 
ting your  unguarded  father  on  his  guard, 
it  has  made  him  more  confiding  than 
ever :  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
G  .") 
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youthful  errors  of  the  marquis,  even  this 
anonymous  accuser  can  as  yet  fabricate 
no  charge  against  this  admirable  lady, 
but  the  ridiculous  one  of  her  being  a  spy 
of  government.' 

"  '  What !  call  me  a  spy  !'  exclaimed 
Angelique,  affecting  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. 

"  '  Yes  ;  and  your  brother,  a  French 
nobleman,  is  accused  of  having  left 
France  because  he  had  coined  and  circu- 
lated bad  money.' 

"  The  brother  now  exclaimed  as  loudly 
as  the  sister :  but  Angelique,  melting 
into  tears,  said,  '  This  generous  anger 
and  disbelief  of  the  charge  from  you,  sir, 
does  not  surprise  me ;  but  that  your 
daughter  should  ever  believe  such  hor- 
rible calumnies  against  me,  is  to  me 
more  difficult  to  bear  than  the  calumnies 
themselves.' 

"  '  Dear  lady,  be  composed,'  said  my 
father,    eagerly   hastening   to  her,   and 
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taking  her  hand  with  great  tenderness ; 
while  Adrienne  looked  at  me  with  a  scorn- 
ful look.  Then  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
c  Adele,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  ? 
"Why  do  you  not  instantly  beg  this  in- 
jured angel's  pardon  ?  Do  it  this  moment, 
I  command  you.' 

"  '  Sir,  I  cannot  do  it,'  replied  I, c  con- 
scientiously, because  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  charges  are  false.  Let  them  be 
inquired  into ;  and  if  they  prove  to  be  false, 
then....' 

"  Here  I  was  interrupted  by  terror  at 
the  even  maniacal  violence  of  my  father, 
while  in  a  voice  inarticulate  with  pas- 
sion he  exclaimed,  '  Unfeeling,  self- 
ish, and  rebellious  girl !  Do  what  I  com- 
mand you  instantly,  or  I  will  drive  you 
from  my  roof  a  disowned  and  outcast 
child!' 

li  It  is  strange  that  these  horrible  words 
did  not  deprive  me  instantly  of  sense 
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and  reason  :  but  I  was,  as  it  seemed, 
superhumanly  supported ;  and  I  faintly 
replied,  '  Drive  me — your  only  child — 
the  child  of  your  sainted  Adelaide — a 
disowned  outcast,  from  your  roof !  be- 
cause she  refuses  to  utter  what  she  be- 
lieves a  falsehood,  and  humble  herself  to 
those  whom  she  believes  unworthy!'  Then, 
without  waiting  his  reply,  I  flew  to  a 
whole-length  picture  of  my  mother  sur- 
rounded by  her  children,  which  hung  op- 
posite to  him ;  and  rapidly  undrawing  the 
curtain,  (which  since  her  death  and  theirs 
had  always  been  drawn  before  it,)  I  fell 
on  my  knees,  and  invoked  her  image  to 
plead  for  her  poor  Adelaide  with  my  be- 
loved father  to  forgive  me ;  because  I 
would  not  act  contrary  to  the  precepts 
which  she  had  taught  me,  and  act  and 
utter  what  I  considered  as  a  lie. 

"  My  poor  father  was  not  prepared  for 
this  appeal, — this  strong  and  desperate 
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appeal  to  his  best  feelings, — and  it  over- 
came him.  He  threw  himself  on  a  chair, 
and  hid  his  face  on  his  hands,  while  his 
bosom  heaved  with  emotion. 

"  At  this  moment  the  good  old  priest 
approached  me  ;  who  had  entered  un  per- 
ceived, and  had  heard  all  that  had  passed. 
'  Rise,  my  dear  child,'  said  he,  lifting  me 
from  my  knees ; '  the  image  of  your  blessed 
mother  and  her  babes,  and  the  entreaties 
of  you — her  beloved  child — cannot,  I  am 
sure,  long  speak  to  your  father's  heart  in 
vain.' 

"  My  father  instantly  started  from  his 
recumbent  posture ;  and  faltering  out 
8  Adele!' — I  rushed  into  his  extended 
arms.  » 

"  '  Such  scenes  as  these  should  be  pri- 
vate,' observed  the  good  old  man,  look- 
ing at  the  foreigners  :  who  reluctantly 
took  the  hint,  and  he  followed  them  out 
of  the  room  ;  but  he  heard  Angelique 
sav,   *  Quelle   scene!     Mais  elle   a  etc 
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joue  a  merveitte  de  la  part  de  la 
petite*? 

"  It  was  some  time  before  my  father  was 
composed  enough  to  speak  :  and  the  first 
thing  he  uttered  was  a  wish  that  I  would 
draw  the  curtain  over  the  picture  again. 
I  obeyed  ;  and  he  was  soon  tranquil 
enough  to  endeavour  to  reason  me  out 
of  a  belief  in  Del  aval's  information.  I  was 
very  ready  to  admit  that  Delaval  might 
be  deceived  by  his  informants,  though 
I  rejected  with  indignation  the  idea  of  his 
being  willingly  deceived,  or  that  he  de- 
served the  epithets  bestowed  on  him  by 
my  father. 

"  c  Well,  well,  my  child,'  lie  answered, 
e  I  spoke  ill-advisedly  and  in  a  passion. 
I  have  never  had  reason  to  doubt  Dela- 
val's  integrity ;  and  I  never  disliked  any- 
thing in  him  but  his  politics  and  re- 
ligion.' 

*  What  a  scene  !  But  it  was  played  admirably 
on  the  little  girl's  side. 
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"  '  Which  are  those  of  your  foreign 
friends,  sir,'  said  I. 

<ccOh!  no;  not  so  exactly: — entre 
nous,  MeVinville  is  certainly  and  avow- 
edly no  Catholic.  But  then  he  is  also  a 
scoffer  at  all  religion,  I  find ;  therefore 
I  am  very  glad  he  has  not  succeeded  with 
you,  Adele ;  as  never  would  I  give  my 
child  to  a  boasting  infidel  like  him.  But 
the  tractable  pious  mind  of  Madame 
du  Vernis,  and  the  impressible  one  of 
Adrienne,  are  inclined  to  abjure  Catholi- 
cism, and  embrace  my  faith.  And  the 
political  sentiments  of  the  marquis  and 
his  sister  have  experienced  a  considerable 
change  since  they  knew  me.' 

"Alas!  thought  I,  the  enchantress 
and  the  enchanter  have  attacked  my  fa- 
ther where  he  is  most  vulnerable ;  and 
the  idea  of  making  converts  has  undone 
him. 

"  '  Indeed,  Adele!'  he  continued,  *  you 
are  prejudiced  against  this  amiable  wo- 
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man,  and  I  blame  Delaval  for  that.  He 
was  alarmed — he  suspected  that  Adrienne 
had  been  tutored  to  feign  a  passion  for 
me,  and  he  thought  I  should  be  fool 
enough  to  marry  the  child.  He  has 
therefore  tried  to  win  the  child's  affec- 
tions himself ;  and  when  alone  with  her, 
I  am  told  he  left  no  art  untried  to  make 
her  believe  he  loved  her,  and  gain  her 
love  in  return.  But  Adrienne,  poor 
thing  !  fancies  the  affection  she  feels  for 
me  love,  because  I  am  affectionate  to 
her,  and  her  own  father  was  cruel ;  and 
she  has  made  her  mother  believe  that  she 
is  amoureuse  a  la  mort :  but  this  I  only 
laugh  at ;  and  I  expect  I  shall  at  last  con- 
vince Angelique  as  well  as  Adrienne, 
that  this  fancied  passion  for  me  is  no  pas- 
sion at  all: — However,  it  has  prevented 
Delaval' s  success.' 

"  '  Indeed,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  this  is  a 
calumny  against  Delaval :  he  had  no  wish 
to  succeed,  nor  did  he  try.' 
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"  c  Well,  Adele,  we  will  not  dispute 
on  this  subject,  as  I  see  we  shall  not 
convince  each  other.  But  I  forgive  De- 
laval:  he  was  weakly  afraid  that  I  should 
marry  Adrienne  and  have  a  second  fa- 
mily, and  that  you  would  be  no  longer  an 
heiress  ;  and  he  wished  to  prevent  it — 
that's  all.' 

"  '  Oh  !  sir,'  cried  I,  '  how  cruelly 
you  wrong  the  most  disinterested  of 
men  !  He  has  wished,  earnestly  wished, 
you  to  marry  again,  that  I  might  be 
more  surely  his  by  ceasing  to  be  an 
heiress;  and  were  you  to  make  a 
proper  choice,  he  would  exult.  But 
he  certainly  cannot  wish  you  to  marry 
Adrienne.' 

"  '  Nor  do  I  wish  it,  I  am  sure,  Adele. 
Adrienne  is  very  inferior  to  her  mother : 
for  she,  Adele,  however  calumniated,  is 
as  honourable  and  virtuous  as  she  is 
beautiful — spite  of  all  the  calumnious 
observations  to   which  I    have  been  in- 
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formed  her  intimacy  with  me  has  given 
birth.' 

"  '  Virtuous,  sir,  I  am  sure  she  is,'  I 
replied,  '  or  my  father  would  not  con- 
tinue her  as  the  companion  of  his  daughter. 
I  require  no  other  proof  of  her  innocence 
in  one  sense.' 

"  '  That  confidence  is  no  more  than  I 
have  deserved  from  you,  my  child.  But 
I  fear  the  neighbourhood  are  not  so 
candid.' 

"  f  I  fear,  not ;  and  it  grieves  me  to 
think  that  my  father  should  incur  suspi- 
cions of  so  black  a  nature.' 

iC  (  So  it  does  me  ;  yet  the  residence 
of  this  entertaining  woman  under  my 
roof  has  been  of  such  service  to  me  in 
raising  my  spirits,  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
part  with  her.' 

"  '  But  reputation,  sir,  ought  to  be 
dear  too.' 

"  <  It  ought.  By  the  by,  Adele,  I 
wish  you  would  take   the  carriage,  and 
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make  some  calls  on  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours to-morrow.  I  have  been  told  that 
it  is  suspected  you  are  very  unhappy,  and 
that  I  have  locked  you  up  for  presu- 
ming to  object  to  my  intimacy  with  An- 
gelique.  But  if  you  would  show  your- 
self, and  take  Adrienne  with  you,  as  if  in 
perfect  amity  with  her....' 

"  '  Say  no  more,  sir  ;  I  will  obey  you, 
and  go  to-morrow,  accompanied  by 
Adrienne.' 

"  '  There  is  a  good  girl,'  said  my  fa- 
ther, kissing  my  forehead ;  'And...'  [Here 
we  were  interrupted  by  a  message  from 
Madame  du  Vernis,  begging  to  see  my 
father  in  her  dressing-room.  He  went, 
and  returned  very  soon,  looking  extreme- 
ly disconcerted.] 

"  '  Adele,'  said  he,  '  you  ought  to  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  I  consider  your 
dignity  as  my  dignity ;  and  that  what  would 
degrade  you  degrades  me.  Therefore, 
I  would  not  wish  you  to  tell  Angelique 
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you  are  sorry  for  what  has  past,  and  that 
you  spoke  in  anger  from  my  attack  on 
Delaval,  if  I  thought  you  degraded  your- 
self by  doing  so.' 

"  '  Sir,  my  dear  father,'  I  added,  after 
a  pause  and  in  great  agitation ;  '  do  not, 
do  not  ask  of  me  the  only  sacrifice  I 
would  not  gladly  make  to  you.  I  would 
sacrifice  any  tiring  to  you,  but  that  in- 
tegrity and  that  self-respect  which  you 
and  your  example  have  taught  me  to 
prize  beyond  every  thing  else.  I  cannot 
apologize  to  Madame  du  Vernis,  because 
I  cannot  admit  that  an  apology  is  her 
due ;  on  the  contrary,  she  owes  me  one, 
for  her  attack  on  my  beloved  Delaval.' 

"  Before  my  father  could  reply,  An- 
gelique,  as  if  she  had  overheard  what  I 
said,  entered  the  room,  and  did  apolo- 
gize to  me.  Accordingly  I  accepted  the 
olive  branch,  and  peace  was  restored. 
We  then  talked  of  my  projected  visits 
the   next   day ;    and    Adrienne    seemed 
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more  delighted  than  the  occasion  ap- 
peared to  warrant,  at  being  allowed  to 
accompany  me. 

"  That  evening  passed,  on  the  whole, 
pleasantly  away.  Angelique  had  seen, 
by  my  father's  strong  emotion  during  the 
scene  in  the  morning,  and  the  relenting 
tenderness  which  he  had  shown  towards 
me,  that  her  empire  was  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly established  for  her  to  throw  off  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  regard  for  me  ;  as  her 
aim  at  complete  ascendency  by  means  of 
her  daughter  had,  she  feared,  entirely 
failed. 

"  But  my  self-love,  or  perhaps  I  may 
hope,  my  better  feelings,  were  now 
wounded  by  my  father.  He  used  to 
delight  to  hear  me  sing  and  play  to 
the  guitar :  but  now  he  was  continually 
finding  fault  with  my  performances,  and 
comparing  them  with  Angelique's,  and 
wishing  I  would  learn  of  her,  and  to  play 
and  sing  like  her ;  and  I  found  that  one 
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of  my  means  of  contributing  to  my  fa- 
ther's enjoyment  was  now  annihilated. 

"  The  next  morning,  accompanied  by 
Adrienne,  I  went  in  the  carriage  to  call 
at  some  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  the  uniform  answer  at  the  door, 
after  my  being  there  had  been  announced 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  was,  c  My 
lady  will  see  you,  madam  ;  but  she  can't 
see  any  stranger.'  And  I  was  uniformly 
forced  to  leave  Adrienne  in  the  carriage. 
Nor,  when  I  made  my  appearance,  was 
there  any  excuse  of  illness  or  dishabille 
made  for  not  receiving  my  companion. 

u  One  lady  was  however  very  honest  and 
communicative  on  the  subject,  and  told 
me  c  she  was  delighted  to  see  that  I  was 
not  quite  shut  up  ;  and  that  my  father's 
commanding  officer  (that  odious  woman 
his  French  companion)  had  not  forbidden 
me  entirely  that  enjoyment  of  respect- 
able society  which  she  had  foifeited 
herself.' 
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(i  At  first  I  was  too  confused,  too 
shocked,  and  too  indignant  to  be  able 
to  answer  :  but  when  I  was,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  my  filial  piety,  agonized  at  so 
gross  an  imputation  on  my  beloved  and 
respected  father,  made  me  repel  with 
great  energy,  and  I  trust  with  great  effect, 
this  hateful  and  plausible  calumny.  And 
I  assured  the  lady  s  that  I  was  convinced 
Madame  du  Vernis  was  an  innocent  and 
injured  woman  ;  and  that  even  if  she 
were  not  so,  my  father  was  too  good  a 
man  to  allow  his  daughter  to  associate 
with  a  woman  whom  he  believed  un- 
worthy ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  was 
sure  he  considered  her  as  one  of  the  most 
irreproachable  of  human  beings,  and  had 
no  regard  for  her  inconsistent  with  the 
most  rigid  virtue.' 

"  '  But  you  will  own  appearances  are 
against  them  both,  and  that  the  world 
are  justified  in  talking  ?' 
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"'Recollect,'  answered  I,  'that  the 
daughter  of  Madame  da  Vernis  is  with 
her,  and  that  she  is  under  the  protection 
of  her  brother.' 

"  '  Yes  ;  but  what  a  brother  !  a  man 
of  infamous  character !  And  after  all, 
recollect  how  little  regard  is  paid  in 
France  to  the  marriage  tie  !  No,  no,  dear 
Adelaide,  appearances  are  wrong,  very 
wrong.' 

"  What  could  I  say  ?  I  was  silent  and 
depressed,  and  gladly  put  an  end  to  a 
visit  which  exposed  me  to  hear  unwelcome 
observations  on  one  whose  good  name 
and  reputation  were  sacred  in  my  eyes  ; 
and  who,  I  was  sure,  was  incapable  of  en- 
couraging a  feeling  of  love  for  the  wife  of 
another. 

"  This  was  luckily  my  last  visit. 

"  When  I  rejoined  Adrienne, — after 
having  been  told  that  I  could  not  suppose 
any  countenance   would  be  shown   the 
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daughter  of  a  mother  who  appeared  in 
so  suspicious  a  light,  I  found  a  young 
man  of  very  engaging  appearance  seated 
in  the  carriage  by  her  side  ;  and  with  some 
little  appearance  of  embarrassment  she 
introduced  him  to  me  as  Monsieur  Des- 
borough ;  a  gentleman  who  came  over 
in  the  same  vessel  with  them,  and  had 
accompanied  them  to  London. 

"  I  thought  it  strange  that  we  should 
never  have  heard  any  of  the  party  men- 
tion this  young  man  : — and  while  I  was 
hesitating  whether  it  was  right  for  me  to 
invite  him  home  with  us  or  not,  he  had 
kissed  the  hand  of  Adrienne  and  disap- 
peared. 

"  '  This  last  was  a  short  visit/  said 
Adrienne. 

"  I  was  surprised,  for  it  had  been  a 
very  long  one ;  and  I  could  not  help  re- 
plying, '  Your  companion  must  have 
made  it  appear  so  ; — for  it  was  by  far  the 
longest  that  I  made.' 

VOL.  III.  II 
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"  Adrienne  blushed,  made  no  reply, 
and  turned  the  conversation. 

"  On  our  road  home  I  fancied  once  or 
twice  that  Adrienne  seemed  uncomfort- 
able, and  that  she  appeared  desirous  of 
speaking  to  me  on  some  particularly  in- 
teresting subject,  but  had  not  courage  : 
and  as  I  feared  it  might  be  to  urge  a  re- 
quest that  I  would  not  mention  her  hav- 
ing seen  and  conversed  alone  with  young 
Desborough,  I  was  very  glad  when  we 
reached  home,  as  I  wished  to  escape  all 
danger  of  such  a  petition. 

"  As  soon  as  we  alighted,  my  father 
summoned  me  to  his  study,  and  insisted 
on  my  telling  him  without  any  reservation 
what  had  passed  at  our  visits  ;  and  I  did 
so,  sparing  his  feelings  as  much  as  I 
could. 

"  The  refusal  of  every  lady  on  whom 
I  called  to  admit  Adrienne,  filled  him 
with  lively  astonishment  and  indignation, 
and  he  resented  it  for  the  sake  of  Madame 
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du  Vernis.  But  when  I  was  forced  to 
own  to  him  that  his  daughter  had  been 
obliged  to  defend  his  deeply-wounded  re- 
putation, I  saw  that  he  then  resented 
the  indignity  offered  to  himself,  and  that 
he  felt  the  degradation  of  being  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  require  to  be  defended 
by  his  child. 

"  However,  to  my  great  relief,  he  at 
once  admitted  that  appearances  should 
not  be  disregarded;  and  that  as  De 
Merinville  and  Adrienne  were  not  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  guardians  of  the 
fame  of  Angelique,  unless  a  grave  and 
proper  matron  could  be  invited  to  stay 
at  the  house,  the  foreigners  should  re^ 
move  to  a  house  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  near  enough  for  every-day 
intercourse.  I  dared  not  say  that  I 
thought  the  only  effectual  method  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  scandal,  would  be 
their  immediate  removal  to  London. 

"  I  did  not  see  Angelique  and  De  Me- 
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rinville  till  we  met  at  dinner;  when 
Madame  du  Verms'  angry  feelings  at 
Adrienne's  not  being  received  were  very 
visible  to  me,  under  the  disguise  of  smiles 
and  softness  which  she  always  wore  when 
she  addressed  my  father.  For,  as  cracks 
in  an  enamelled  face  betray  the  real  com- 
plexion underneath,  so  the  contracted 
brow  and  fiery  eyes  of  Angelique  were 
very  perceptible  to  an  observer  like  me, 
through  the  varnish  of  her  highly  polished 
and  oily  manners. 

"  Angelique  asked  me,  however,  some 
questions  relative  to  our  drive,  and  wished 
me  to  smooth  the  ruffled  plumes  of  her 
self-love,  by  accounting  by  some  kind  in- 
vention for  Adrienne's  not  being  allowed 
to  accompany  me  to  my  friends.  But  as  I 
would  not  violate  the  truth,  even  to  please 
a  friend,  I  certainly  would  not  do  it  to 
oblige  an  enemy  ;  and  I  said  nothing  in 
reply  to  her  observations,  but  that  the 
time  had  not  always,  I  trusted,  appeared 
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very  long  to  Mademoiselle  du  Vernis,  as 
I  found  she  had  a  companion  during  my 
last  visit. 

"  c  Indeed,' exclaimed  Angelique,  dart- 
ing an  angry  look  at  Adrienne ;  *  she  did 
not  tell  me  so.' 

"And  before  the  abashed  girl  could 
reply,  I  told  the  alarmed  mother  '  that 
her  companion  was  a  Mr.  Desborough, 
a  very  fine  young  man,  their  compagnon 
de  voyage! 

"  If  looks  could  have  annihilated,  those 
of  her  uncle  and  her  mother  would  have 
annihilated  the  conscious  Adrienne.  Still 
there  was  in  her  answering  look  a  degree 
of  defiance  mingling  with  confusion,  which 
then  I  could  not  account  for.  But  as 
my  father,  who  had  left  the  room,  now 
returned,  the  looks  were  laid  aside,  and 
the  subject  seemed  forgotten  ;  while 
Adrienne,  as  if  to  make  her  peace  with 
her  mother,  went  and  sat  in  my  father's 
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chair,  as  usual ;  and  tried  to  keep  up,  as 
usual,  the  falsehood  of  her  being  tenderly 
enamoured  of  him. 

"  But  that  night,  though  it  failed  to 
unblind  my  father,  afforded  a  pretty  cer- 
tain proof  of  the  unprincipled  hypocrisy 
and  artifice  both  of  the  mother  and  the 
daughter ;  for  while  the  former  persisted, 
though  vainly,  in  trying  to  make  my  fa- 
ther believe  Adrienne  was  in  love  with 
him,  and  the  daughter  assisted  her  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power,  the  latter  acted 
on  the  impulse  of  a  real  passion,  which 
the  mother  knew  of,  and  had  disapproved, 
and  eloped  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with 
that  very  young  man  who  had,  by  her 
own  appointment,  watched  for  her  on 
the  road,  in  the  morning,  prepared  with 
a  letter  to  tell  her  all  was  ready  for  their 
flight,  if  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  alone. 

"  Adrienne  was  not  missed   till   the 
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next  day;  and  then  not  only  the  rage 
but  the  distress  of  the  justly  punished 
parent  was  painful  to  behold ;  and  I 
could  not  but  approve  the  affectionate 
interest  which  my  father  expressed  in  her 
sorrow,  while  he  exclaimed  with  a  grace- 
ful and  becoming  simplicity,  '  There  !  I 
told  you  the  child  was  not  in  love  with 
meC — while  the  idea  that  Angelique  had 
meant  to  impose  on  him,  never  entered 
into  his  unsuspicious  mind ;  for  his  noble 
nature  was  ever  above  suspicion. 

"  The  distress  of  Angelique  was  not 
occasioned  merely  by  seeing  all  her  de- 
signs of  that  sort  on  my  father  frustrated 
entirely  ;  she  feared,  unhappy  woman, 
that  Desborough  did  not  mean  to  marry 
Adrienne.  And  while  my  father  and  De 
M^rinville  set  off  immediately  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  the  sight  of  a  parent's 
alarm  for  the  endangered  honour  of  her 
child  was  sufficiently  affecting  to  melt 
even  my  just  coldness  towards   the  now 
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real  sufferer ;  and  I  look  back  with  won- 
der at  the  feelings  of  affectionate  concern 
which  I  not  only  exhibited,  but  really  ex- 
perienced, towards  Angelique,  till  the 
good  news  arrived  of  her  daughter's  being 
married,  first  at  a  chapel  and  then  at  a 
church  in  the  Savoy.  And  asDesborough, 
though  not  rich,  was  in  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession and  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  I 
thought  the  girl  was  more  fortunate  than 
her  conduct  deserved,  or  than  her  situa- 
tion warranted.  But  when  the  gentle- 
men returned  to  us,  Merinville  took  oc- 
casion in  the  course  of  the  evening  to 
mention  the  necessity  there  was  for  him 
to  go  to  London  for  a  few  weeks ;  and 
as  his  sister  would  then  have  no  proper 
protector  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he 
must,  though  reluctantly,  urge  her  to 
accompany  him. 

"  My  father  could  not  be  so  complete 
a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  propriety  as  to 
object  to  the  departure  of  this  fascinating 
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woman ;  and  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  foreigners,  he  replied,  (  If  you,  De 
Merinville,  must  really  go,  I  see,  I  feel 
the  necessity  of  Angelique's  accompany- 
ing you.' 

"  My  dear,  my  honoured  father,  how 
proud  of  him  I  felt  at  that  moment !  But 
I  saw  that  Angelique  and  De  Merinville 
were  disconcerted,  as  they  feared  this 
speech  argued  a  decay  of  interest  and  af- 
fection towards  the  former;  and  I  ob- 
served that  the  brother  and  the  sister 
had  a  long  conference  together  that 
evening. 

"  Nothing  more  was  said  of  De  Me- 
rinville's  departure  till  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  and  then  it  was  fixed  to  take 
place  three  days  from  the  present  time ; 
while  I  retired  to  rest,  thankful  to  Pro- 
vidence for  having  allowed  a  term  to  be 
put  at  length  to  my  domestic  annoy- 
ance. 

h5 
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"  The  day  had  been  very  hot  ;  so 
much  so,  as  to  make  the  poor  old  priest, 
who  was  evidently  declining  every  hour, 
exceedingly  unwell.  The  evening  and 
the  night  were  equally  sultry ;  and  as  I 
was  not  sleepy,  I  sat  up  reading,  and  had 
just  come  to  that  electrifying  passage 
in  Comus,  where  the  enchanter  takes  the 
lady  prisoner,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a 
tap  at  the  door  of  my  apartment ;  and 
the  tap  seemed  followed  by  a  groan.  I 
started  with  apprehension,  for  the  clock 
had  just  struck  two,  and  I  believed  I 
was  the  only  one  up  in  the  family ;  while 
with  suspended  breath  I  listened  for  a 
repetition  of  the  noises — and  they  were 
repeated.  But  the  tap  and  the  groan 
were  both  much  fainter.  Though  terri- 
fied, and  expecting  I  knew  not  what,  I 
had  however  sufficient  courage  to  unlock 
and  open  my  door,  when  I  beheld  the 
good   old  priest  looking  at  me  with  a 
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countenance  of  horror,  and  with  every 
feature  bearing  on  it  the  dread  impres- 
sion of  approaching  death. 

"  '  Oh !  my  child/  said  he,  catching 
hold  of  my  arm  for  support,  while  he 
staggered  to  the  bed,  and  threw  himself 
upon  it :  '  I  am  dying ;  but  I  hope  to 
live  long  enough  to  tell  you — I  overheard 
— Oh !  that  vile  man,  and  viler  woman !  I 
heard — -I....'  Here  his  voice  failed,  his 
lips  became  convulsed,  and  I  saw  that 
his  last  agonies  were  approaching,  while 
he  vainly  fumbled  in  his  robe,  and  cast 
an  inquiring  look  round  the  room.  I 
understood  that  asking  eye ;  and  fetching 
with  eager  haste  the  crucifix  from  my 
oratory,  I  held  it  before  the  uplifted  eyes 
of  the  venerable  and  pious  man ;  and 
while  he  grasped  it  with  his  trembling 
hand,  the  fingers  suddenly  loosed  their 
hold,  and  breathing  his  last  breath,  he 
fell  back  without  a  groan. 

"  Many  and  turbulent  years  have  since 
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passed  over  my  head ;  but  never,  never 
can  I  forget  the  bewildering  agony  of  this 
strange  and  sudden  event. 

"  I  felt  my  senses  fail  me  ;  I  knelt 
beside  the  unconscious  being  who  was 
associated  with  all  I  had  loved  from  child- 
hood, and  who  was  himself  beloved  by 
me ;  and  I  spoke  to  him,  and  conjured 
him  to  answer  me.  But  when  I  gazed 
on  those  fixed  and  unclosed  eyes,  and 
awoke  again  to  the  whole  of  the  afflict- 
ing reality,  I  started  from  the  bed  in  all 
the  violence  of  phrensy,  and  uttered 
shrieks  which  echoed  dismally  through 
the  sounding  walls  of  the  mansion. 

"  The  noise  awoke  every  one  in  the 
house ;  but  my  father  was  the  first  who 
came  to  me:  and  almost  speechless  with 
terror  and  amazement  he  beheld  the 
being  whom  he  most  venerated  lying  a 
corpse  on  the  bed  of  his  child ;  and  that 
child  evidently  under  an  alienation  of 
reason. 
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"  I  recollect  that  it  was  my  father's 
caresses  and  pathetic  lamentations  over 
me  that  first  brought  me  to  myself.  But 
when  I  recovered  my  reason,  I  was  for 
some  time  wholly  unable  to  describe  a 
scene  so  strange,  so  short,  so  sudden, 
and  so  afflicting ! 

"  Powerful  indeed  must  the  motive 
have  been  that  could  impel  the  good  old 
man  to  disturb  me,  and  seek  my  apart- 
ment in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  agitating 
indeed  the  feelings  that  could  thus 
hurry  on  the  hour  of  his  dissolution. 
And  whom  had  he  seen  ?  And  what 
had  he  heard  ?  And  what  did  he  mean 
by  c  Oh !  that  vile  man,  and  viler  wo- 
man !■' 

"  I  had  no  doubt  but  that,  as  was  his 
custom  if  too  restless  to  sleep,  he  had 
been  praying  in  the  chapel  which  com- 
municated with  the  garden  ;  and  when  I 
was  composed  enough  to  think,  I  had 
no  doubt    but    that   during  a  thunder 
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shower  the  plotting  brother  and  sister, 
who  had  taken  the  advantage  of  the  night 
to  walk  and  plot  unseen,  had  sought 
shelter  in  the  chapel ;  and  there,  not  see- 
ing the  aged  supplicant,  who  had  per- 
haps hidden  himself  in  alarm,  had  dis- 
closed to  each  other  some  intended  ma- 
chinations, which  he  had  overheard,  and, 
being  conscious  of  impending  dissolu- 
tion, had  resolved  to  communicate  to  me 
immediately. 

■"  But  nothing  from  human  lips  ever 
cleared  up  the  mystery.  Why  he  came, 
and  all  that  he  heard,  can  only  be  known 
at  that  dread  day  when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  revealed.  My  conjecture 
however  was,  no  doubt,  just ;  but  though 
the  next  day  a  gold  bracelet  of  Angelique's 
was  found  in  the  chapel,  (and  certainly 
before  she  had  been  in  it  that  day,)  I  dared 
not  mention  my  suspicions  to  my  father; 
and  she  declared  that  all  the  old  man  did 
and  uttered  was   from   the  delirium   of 
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death.  I,  however,  saw  that  the  foreign- 
ers were  very  anxious  to  know  all  he  did 
utter,  and  that  they  inquired  with  quiver- 
ing lips  :  and  could  I  have  thought  a  vio- 
lation of  truth  justifiahle  in  any  instance, 
I  would  have  played  upon  their  fears, 
and  terrified  their  guilty  consciences,  by 
insinuating  that  he  said  more  than  I  re- 
peated. But  when  solemnly  asked  by 
my  father  if  I  had  really  related  all  that 
he  said,  I  as  solemnly  assured  him  that 
I  had  told  all ;  and  I  saw  their  counte- 
nances clear  up  immediately. 

"  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  wretched 
feelings  which  were  mine  the  next  day, 
composed  of  sorrow  for  the  dead  and 
fear  of  and  for  the  living,— -a  vague 
mysterious  fear,  born  of  the  mysterious 
circumstance  which  had  occasioned  it. 
Nor  will  I  attempt  to  describe  the  agony 
I  endured  when  I  followed  in  the  funeral 
procession  the  last  relic  of  my  departed 
mother  and  kindred.   And  when  I  beheld 
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the  grave  close  on  this  dear  and  affection- 
ate being,  I  seemed  to  see  my  mother 
and  her  children  entombed  again,  and  as 
if  nearly  all  who  loved  me  were  removed 
for  ever  from  me. 

"  But  confidence  in  the  mercy  and 
justice  of  the  power  who  had  afflicted 
me,  enabled  me  to  bear  up  under  the 
pressure  of  those  afflictions. 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  what  my 
suspicions  originally  were,  and  they  were 
now  about  to  receive  a  most  unwelcome 
confirmation.  Two  days  after  my  old 
friend's  death,  the  marquis  received  a 
letter  in  the  presence  of  his  sister,  my 
father,  and  myself.  On  perusing  it  he 
started,  seemed  considerably  agitated, 
and  beckoning  my  father  to  follow  him, 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  I,  who  was  al- 
ways expecting  stratagems,  now  turned 
a  glance  of  suspicion  towards  Angelique, 
who  taking  out  some  eau  de  luce  and 
seeming  very  faint,  though  she  did  not 
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change  colour,  declared  her  alarm  lest 
something  had  happened  to  Adrienne. 
But  I  did  not  hazard  a  single  conjecture, 
and  awaited  the  return  of  the  gentlemen 
in  almost  trembling  anxiety. 

"  At  length  my  father  returned,  full, 
I  thought,  of  emotion,  but  rather  of  a 
pleasurable  kind ;  and  approaching  An- 
gelique,  he  said, '  Dear,  dear  Angelique !  I 
am  come  to  conduct  you  to  your  brother.' 
He  then  led  her  out  of  the  room. 

"  My  foreboding  heart  instantly  whis- 
pered what  it  was  which  that  letter,  that 
fabricated  letter,  too  probably  announced, 
and  I  retired  to  my  own  chamber,  to  im- 
plore of  the  ■  God  who  heareth  prayer' 
fortitude  to  endure  as  became  me,  and 
the  pupil  of  such  a  mother  as  mine  was, 
the  new  and  bitter  trial  which  I  believed 
awaited  me. 

fC  Having  performed  this  duty,  I  re- 
turned to  the  room  which  I  had  quitted, 
resigned  and  composed. 
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"  I  found  my  father  there ;  and  I  ob- 
served that  he  looked  thoughtful,  and 
wholly  unconscious  of  external  objects. 
On  hearing  the  door  shut,  he  started 
however  from  his  reverie ;  and  seeing  me, 
advanced  to  meet  me. 

"  Q  Adele,'  said  he,  (  poor  Angelique's 
husband  is  dead.* 

<f  I  expected  to  hear  this  information  ; 
and  I  coolly  replied,  '  Is  he  any  loss, 
sir?' 

"  (  Loss  !  Why  really  as  to  that  I  can- 
not exactly  say ;  but  still  you  may  sup- 
pose she  is  at  first  rather  shocked,  rather 
overpowered,  and  she  wishes  at  present 
to  see  no  one  but  her  brother." 

"  '  /  shall  certainly  not  intrude  upon 
her  sorrows,  sir/  was  my  reply. 

"  I  conclude  that  my  tone  was  rather 
sarcastic,  for  I  saw  my  father  cast  on  me 
an  inquiring  and  angry  look  ;  but  he  said 
nothing :  and  I,  wishing  to  avoid  further 
conversation  concerning  a  woman  whom 
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I  could  not  either  approve,  like,  or  trust, 
took  up  a  book,  and  my  father  did  the 
same.  But  I  saw  that  he  did  not,  could 
not  read :  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  could  I : 
for  I  was  convinced  that  the  crisis  of  my 
poor  father's  fate  was  now  arrived,  and 
that  the  sun  of  my  domestic  happiness  was 
set  for  ever.  Still  I  did  not  credit  the 
truth  of  the  intelligence.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Du  Vernis  was  really  dead.  But 
recurring  to  the  poor  old  priest's  expres- 
sion of '  Oh !  that  vile  man,  and  still  viler 
woman  !'  and  to  his  eagerness  to  tell  me 
what  he  had  heard,  when  death  arrested 
on  his  lips  the  unfinished  sentence,  I 
suspected  that  what  he  had  overheard 
was  a  proposal  from  the  brother,  eagerly 
acceded  to  by  the  sister,  that  as  Adrienne 
could  not  now  marry  my  father,  Ange- 
.  lique  should  ;  and  that  Du  Vernis,  who 
did  not  care  what  his  wife  did,  provided 
she   could    get   money,    should  be    de- 
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clared  to  be  dead,  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition. 

"  This,  to  be  sure,  was  then  merely  my 
own  conjecture.  Still  I  was  convinced 
I  was  right, — so  much  reliance  had  I  on  the 
communications  which  I  had  received ; 
and  so  sure  was  I,  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, that  Madame  du  Verniswas  a  woman 
of  consummate  artifice,  and  little  better 
than  an  aventurih'e. 

"  But  if  I  was  right,  there  was  one 
gleam  of  hope  for  me,  and  one  prospect 
of  ultimate  relief  for  my  father  too.  If 
the  husband  was  really  not  dead,  and  she 
married  my  father,  the  marriage  was  no 
marriage  ;  and  when  he  wished  to  be  re- 
lieved, he  could  be  so.  But  in  the  mean 
while  his  fortune  might  be  utterly  ruined, 
and  his  peace  destroyed  : — and  while 
these  thoughts  were  passing  in  my  mind, 
no  book  could  engage  my  attention. 

"  Angelique  appeared  no   more  that 
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evening ;  but  my  father  was  allowed  to 
go  to  her.  I  therefore,  not  being  dis- 
posed to  a  ttte-a-Ute  with  De  M^rinville, 
who  officiously  came  to  sit  with  me,  re- 
tired early  to  my  own  apartment. 

"  The  next  day  Angelique  sent  a  mes- 
sage by  the  marquis  to  my  father,  re- 
questing he  would  allow  her  to  take  a 
drive  with  her  brother  : — and  though  my 
father,  no  doubt,  wished  that  she  had 
chosen  another  escort,  he  acceded  to  the 
request. 

"  They  were  gone  some  hours.  When 
they  returned,  Angelique,  leaning  on  my 
father,  (who  flew  to  hand  her  out)  was 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  common 
sitting-room.  On  seeing  me  for  the  first 
time  since  her  loss,  she  assumed  a  look 
of  excessive  seriousness,  and  seemed  to 
expect  from  me  a  compliment  of  condo- 
lence. But  I  was  not  hypocrite  enough 
to  offer  one ;  and  my  only  civility  was 
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asking  her  to  take  refreshment  after  her 
drive. 

" * But  where  can  you  have  been,' 
said  my  father,  '  to  be  absent  so  many 
hours  ?' 

"  fWe  have  been/  replied  the  mar- 
quis, assuming  an  air  of  consequence  and 
dignity,  '  we  have  been  in  search  of 
lodgings,  somewhere  within  a  few  miles 
of  this  place,  as  Angelique  wishes  not, 
during  the  first  months  of  her  widow- 
hood, to  be  seen  in  London :  and  here, 
especially  during  my  absence,  you  must 
feel,  sir,  it  is  now  improper  that  she  should 
remain.' 

"  My  father  at  first  looked  grieved  at 
this  intelligence  ;  but  recovering  himself, 
he  said,  '  Certainly,  certainly — I  feel 
that  you  are  quite  right.  But — but — I 
hope  that  you  are  not  going  to  remove 
very  far  off.' 

"  '  No,'  replied  Angelique  in  a  voice 
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of  captivating  sweetness,  which  even  I 
could  never  hear  without  admiration  y — 
6  we  could  not,  after  driving  about  some 
time,  procure  a  lodging  more  than  foui 
miles  off.' 

u  '  Four  miles  !  Oh !  that  is  too  far. 
But  I  trust  that  when  De  Merinville 
comes  back  from  London  you  will  see 
no  objection  to  return  hither.' 

"  i  We  will  talk  of  that  at  some  future 
time/  said  Angelique  with  modest  re- 
serve, as  if  to  heighten  the  respectful  ad- 
miration which  my  father  entertained  for 
her ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
that  love  for  her  which,  being  now  no 
longer  opposed  by  principle,  he  would,  she 
doubted  not,  be  soon  unable  to  restrain. 
And  I  could  not  but  observe  that  An- 
gelique cast  on  me,  every  now  and  then, 
looks  of  triumph  and  defiance. 

"  Angelique,  however,  spite  of  her  de- 
corum, staid  under  our  roof  till  her 
mourning  arrived  from  London  ;  and  the 
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widow's  band,  worn  by  Frenchwomen, 
and  usually  so  unbecoming,  seemed  on 
her,  only  an  increase  to  her  natural  love- 
liness ;  and  while  I  disliked  and  feared,  I 
could  not  but  gaze  on  her  and  admire. 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  could  excuse  my  father's 
now  evident  adoration  of  her. 

"  At  length  Angelique  and  De  Me- 
rinville,  who  on  his  sister's  account  put 
off  his  journey  to  London,  departed  for 
their  new  abode  ;  and  I  was  at  least  re- 
lieved in  one  respect,  I  ceased  to  see 
for  the  present,  objects  thatwere  disagree- 
able to  me :  but  then  I  knew  only  too 
well,  that  when  they  returned  it  would 
be,  probably,  to  quit  us  no  more. 

"  But  while  I  rejoiced,  my  father 
mourned:  for  the  artful  Angelique,  in 
order  by  absence  and  difficulty  to  in- 
crease my  father's  regard,  refused  to  see 
him  for  a  whole  fortnight  after  she  was 
settled  in  her  new  habitation  :  and  when 
he  rode  over  to  inquire  after  her,  and 
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entreat  admittance  to  her  presence,  she 
refused  to  see  him,  and  even  begged  that 
he  would  not  call  at  her  door. 

"  The  consequence  was,  that  as  my  fa- 
ther could  not  see  her,  he  was  always 
writing  to  her,  and  sending  her  provisions 
and  dainties ;  and  I  was  forced  to  order 
all  sorts  of  sweets  and  nice-made  dishes, 
to  tempt  the  appetite  of  Angelique. 
But  when  evening  came,  and  the  long 
letter  and  the  nice  things  were  sent,  my 
father,  having  nothing  to  do  for  the  be- 
loved object  till  the  next  day,  became 
restless  and  miserable. 

"  '  Get  your  guitar,  Adele,'  said  he 
one  night,  '  and  sing  and  play  to  me  : 
sing  that  little  Venetian  air  of  which  I 
am  so  fond.' 

"  I  obeyed,  but  reluctantly;  as  I  feared 
that  my  singing  would  not  please  him  : 
and  my  fears  were  just. 

"  '  Adele,'  said  he,  '  that  is  not  the  way 
Angelique  sings  it.     It  is  surprising  to 
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me  that  you,  who  have  heard  her  sing  it 
so  often,  should  not  have  caught  anything 
of  her  manner.' 

"  '  I  sing  it,'  replied  I,  with  difficulty 
repressing  my  tears,  '  as  my  poor  mother 
taught  it  to  me  ;  and  you  used  to  admire 
her  manner  of  singing  it.' 

<f£DidI?'  he  replied  in  some  con- 
fusion :  '  Oh  !  yes — true — I  believe  I 
did  :  but  then  I  had  not  heard  An- 
gelique.' 

"  6  Would  you  never  had  !'  thought  I ; 
and  I  sighed  audibly  as  I  did  so.  My 
father  echoed  the  sigh  ;  but  whether  his 
sigh  was  occasioned  by  the  dead  or  the 
living,  I  cannot  determine. 

iC  i  You  see,  Adele,'  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  '  what  a  nice  sense  of  propriety 
(the  child  and  the  guardian  of  innocence) 
Madame  du  Vernis  has  ;  spite  of  the 
cruel  aspersions  on  her  fair  fame.' 

"  '  How  has  she  proved  it,  sir  ?? 

"  c  By  removing  from  my  house  under  . 
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her  present  circumstances,  and  refusing 
to  see  me.' 

"  (  Refusing  to  see  you  !  And  for  how 
long  a  time  ? ' 

"  c  Oh  !  a  fortnight  is  the  term  of  my 
exile.' 

u  '  She  thinks,  then,  propriety  requires 
very  short  sacrifices .  Will  her  brother  be 
returned  by  that  time  ?' 

"  'Yes — that  is — probably,  I  believe. 
But  I  see,  Adele,  that  let  Angelique  do 
what  she  will,  she  will  never  have  your 
good  word.' 

"  '  Not  so,  sir ;  but  I  cannot  agree  to 
give  any  one  praise  when  I  think  it  un- 
deserved. As  to  the  removal  of  this 
lady  now,  I  fear  it  will  injure  her  fame 
still  more  ;  because  while  she  was  under 
your  roof,  and  was  my  companion,  none 
but  your  most  malignant  enemies — 
your  political  ones  I  mean  ; — could  dare 
to  believe  in  their  hearts  that  she  was 
i  2 
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more  to  you  than  a  friend.  But  now 
it  will  seem  as  if  all  was  not  right 
between  you,  and  that  you  had  therefore 
removed  her/ 

"  '  I  protest  that  is  very  true/  said  my 
father,  rising  and  walking  backwards  and 
forwards; '  very  true.  Yes — yes/  he  added, 
muttering  it  to  himself — '  Yes — yes — 
this  makes  the  necessity  of  separation 
even  still  more  strong ; — her  fame  has 
suffered,  and  still  suffers — yes — yes/ 

"  Then  snatching  up  his  hat  he  left  the 
room ;  and  I  heard  him  soon  after  walking 
rapidly  to  and  fro  on  the  gravel-walk 
under  the  window. 

"  At  length  the  term  of  exile  ended, 
and  every  day  and  all  day  my  father  spent 
at  the  lodgings  of  Angelique.  I  in  the 
mean  time  was  invited  to  dinner  parties 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  I  would  not 
go,  because  I  knew  I  should  be  exposed  to 
hear  observations  on  my  father,  to  which 
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as   a  child  it   did   not  become   me   to 
listen. 

"  During  this  period  I  suffered  much 
additional  pain  that  I  had  not  foreseen. 
Absence  from  Delaval,  and  being  com- 
manded by  my  father  to  conquer  my  at- 
tachment to  him,  and  to  hold  no  inter- 
course with  him,  were  alone  sufficient  to 
depress  my  spirits.  But  in  addition  to 
this  evil  was  the  prospect  of  still  greater 
impending  over  me :  and  to  complete  my 
annoyance  (for  suffering  perhaps  I  should 
not  call  it),  my  father  never  returned 
from  visiting  Angelique  without  reading 
me  a  lecture  on  ceconomy  and  house- 
keeping, and  the  management  of  a  fa- 
mily ; — telling  me  that  Madame  du  Ver- 
nis  was  so  surprised  when  she  heard 
of  his  enormous  yearly  expenditure, 
that  she  declared  there  must  be  great 
extravagance  somewhere  ;  that,  for  want 
of  good  surveillance,  I  was  eaten  up  by 
my  servants.     '  I  really  wish,  Adele,'  he 
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added,  '  that  you  would  look  a  little  into 
the'se  things.' 

"  '  A  little,  sir ;  I  look  a  great  deal/ 
"  ' It  is  to  little  purpose  then.' 
"  '  You  used  to  think  differently,  sir, 
of  what  I  did,'  I  replied,  bursting  into 
tears  ;  '  but  I  can  do  nothing  to  please 
you  now.  And  what  should  this  French- 
woman know,'  I  continued  (my  yoice 
growing  firmer  from  indignation),  *  of 
what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
English  servants — the  servants  of  a  ge- 
nerous hospitable  English  country  gentle- 
man ?  They  cannot — must  not — will  not 
be  fed  on  sovp-maigre  et  hjouilli.' 

"  '  You  are  warm,  Adele.     Indeed  I 
never  saw  any  one's  temper  so  altered.' 

"  '  What  with  the  loss  of  my  beloved 
Delaval,  and  other  things,'  replied  I,  '  I 
think  I  have  enough  to  try  it.' — Then,  un- 
able any  longer  to  keep  my  agitation  in 
decent  bounds,  I  ran  out  of  the  room. 
"  I  do  not,  cannot  justify  these  ebnl- 
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litions  of  angry  feelings  and  to  a  parent 
too  ;  but  I  still  think  the  trials  I  was  en- 
during were  severe. 

"  When  Angelique  had  been  a  widow 
about  six  weeks,  De  Merinville  returned; 
and  soon  after  my  father  told  me  that  he 
himself  was  going  to  London  for  a  week 
or  two  :  he  therefore  urged  me  to  send 
and  invite  myself  to  stay  at  the  house  of 
some  of  my  friends.  f  Not  that  I  believe/ 
added  he,  looking  earnestly  at  me,  '  that 
you  would  take  advantage  of  my  absence 
to  elope'  with  Delaval,  or  even  to  receive 
him  here.' 

"  i  Does  any  one  else  dare  to  think  it, 
sir?' cried  I,  indignant  at  the  implied 
distrust.  '  No,  sir,  thanks  to  my  educa- 
tion, lam  not  likely  to  elope  with  any  one 
My  mother  was  not  likely  to  have  formed 
an  Adrienne/ 

w  This  was  wrong: — I  know  it  was. 
However,  I  had  the  good  feeling  to  re- 
pent instantly;  and   I  entreated  my  fa- 
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ther  to  forgive  the  hasty  words  drawn 
from  me  by  indignation,  at  being  even 
for  a  moment  suspected  of  doing  a  mean 
and  unworthy  action.  But  my  repent- 
ance was  vain,  and  my  father  left  me  in 
silent  and  stern  displeasure. 

"  The  next  day  he  went  away  before 
six  in  the  morning.  I  however  rose  to 
bid  him  farewell :  but  his  adieu  was  hur- 
ried, cold,  and  uncomfortable.  He 
looked  flushed,  and  his  hand  was  feverish. 
"  f  When  may  I  hope  to  see  you 
again  T  said  I. 

"  '  Not  yet : — I  do  not  exactly  know. 
But  I  will  write.'  And  with  a  nod  of  the 
head,  as  if  he  was  not  even  thinking  of 
me,  he  drove  off. 

"  The  fortnight  of  my  father's  absence 
and  my  solitude  was  not,  I  trust,  thrown 
away  on  me,  as  I  fortified  my  mind  by 
reading  and  reflection,  and  conversation 
with  the  priest,  an  old  friend  of  his  re- 
gretted predecessor,  who  came  from  a 
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Catholic  family  near  us  to   officiate  in 
our  chapel.     It  was  but  a  small  number 
of  worshippers  whom  he  found  there ;  for 
a  Catholic  servant  of  our  own  and  those 
of  the  foreigners  were  usually,  with  myself, 
the  only  attendants.     Even  her  religious 
as  well  as  political  opinions  Angelique 
had  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  my  father's 
good-will,  therefore  when  she  was  our  guest 
she  rarely  joined  us.     As  I  was  now  the 
only  one  in  the  family  to  whom  this  good 
priest's  presence  was  welcome,  he  was 
rarely  asked  to  stay  when  he  came.  Now, 
however,  the  case  was  different ;  I  was 
alone,  and  his  society  was  precious  to 
me.    He  therefore  obtained  leave  to  stay 
a  whole  week  with  me ;  and  I  felt  not 
only  consoled  and  strengthened  by  his 
soothing    piety,     but     instructed     and 
amused  by  the  variety  of  his  attainments. 
Pere  Anselm  was   a  Frenchman,    and 
had   associated   much  with   his  distin- 
i5 
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guished  and  reverend  compatriots,  Bos- 
suet,  the  D'Arnauds,  and  Bourdaloue  ; 
and  while  by  a  great  effort  I  forced  my- 
self to  attend  to  their  works,  while  he 
read  them  aloud  to  me  or  I  read  to  hmi, 
I  forgot  all  the  sorrows  which  were  pre- 
sent to  me,  and  those  which  were  to 
come ;  and  was  convinced  that  there  are 
few  griefs  which  mental  occupation  can- 
not allay. 

"  But  I  was  called  from  this  pleasant 
medicine  to  a  sick  mind,  and  forced  to 
dismiss  my  physician,  by  a  letter  from 
my  father,  announcing  his  return,  and 
desiring  me  to  order  a  room  to  be  pre- 
pared for  Adrienne  and  her  husband. 

"  I  obeyed  orders;  and  they  all  arrived 
to  dinner  at  our  house.  But  the  brother 
and  sister  went  home  at  night ;  and  I 
should  have  been  glad  had  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  accompanied  them  ;  as  I  had 
no  feeling  or  sentiment  in  common  with 
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either  of  them,  and  thought  that  Adri- 
enne's  husband  was  as  insipid  as  well  as 
handsome  as  herself. 

"  One  morning  as  usual  I  was  walk- 
ing along  that  walk  in  which  I  every  day 
hoped  to  receive  the  long-promised  and 
long-delayed  communication  relative  to 
Angelique,  when  the  expected  signal  was 
made,  and  a  stone  fell  at  my  feet.  Eager- 
ly indeed  did  I  open  the  paper;  and  I  was 
so  absorbed  in  its  contents,  that  I  was 
unconscious  of  the  approach  of  Adri- 
enne,  who,  I  am  convinced,  read  a  little 
while  over  my  shoulder ;  but  who,  think- 
ing I  had  discovered  her,  playfully  put 
her  hand  over  the  paper,  and  exclaimed, 
'  Ah  !  you  are  reading  a  letter  from  your 
lover,  I  suppose !' 

"  I  started,  and  indignantly  replied, 
6  If  I  am,  I  am  not  going  to  elope.' 

"  '  The  more  fool  you,'  replied  the 
unabashed  girl,  and  left  me,  I  did  not 
doubt,  to  seek  out  her  uncle,  who  Was 
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with  Desborough,  and  tell  him  what  she 
had  seen. 

"  The  letter  informed  me,  (and  it 
was  Delaval's  hand- writing,)  that  being 
resolved  to  send  me  no  information  that 
was  not  strictly  true,  and  that  could  not 
be  thoroughly  depended  on,  he  had  for- 
borne to  write  till  he  obtained  such  in- 
formation . 

"  That  Angelique  was  certainly,  he 
found,  the  natural  child  of  M^rinville's 
father,  by  an  Englishwoman  of  great  ta- 
lent but  low  birth  ;  and  thence  her  know- 
ledge of  English,  or  rather  her  power  of 
speaking  it ;  that  she  was  educated  in 
France  for  the  stage,  and  thence  her 
variety  of  personal  accomplishments  and 
her  power  of  recitation  ;  but  that  during 
her  first  engagement  at  a  provincial  the- 
atre, she  so  captivated  the  heart  of  Du 
Vernis,  a  profligate  man  of  the  law,  that 
as  a  higher  bribe  than  her  other  lovers 
would  give,   he    offered  to   marry  her, 
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provided  she  would  quit  the  stage.  She 
did  so,  and  they  there  married.  But 
her  noble  brother,  the  marquis,  never 
could  endure  the  alliance ;  and  by  his 
hauteur  so  disgusted  Du  Vernis  that  he 
frequently  forbade  him  the  house,  and 
was  rendered  miserable  by  the  ascendency 
which  the  brother  had  over  his  sister;  that 
after  some  recent  scenes  of  a  disagreeable 
nature  between  Du  Vernis  and  Merin- 
ville,  the  former  of  whom  thought  that 
an  unprincipled  lawyer  was  as  good  as  a 
coining  and  infamous  marquis,  Du  Ver- 
nis again  forbade  Merinville  his  house ; 
and  that  Angelique  and  Adrienne  de- 
clared they  would  live  with  him  no 
longer  ;  that  he  rejoiced  to  hear  them  say 
so;  and  that  on  Merinville's  being  forced 
to  quit  Paris  for  a  time,  those  ladies  had 
accompanied  him  to  England. 

"  This  was  all  the  letter ;  for  Delaval 
was  too  honourable  to  make  it  the  vehicle 
of  an  intercourse  so  positively  forbidden 
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by  my  father  :  but  the  hand-writing  was 
his,  and  the  letter  came  from  him;  and 
I  had  a  sadly  soothing  pleasure  in  pressing 
it  to  my  lips  and  my  heart. 

"  But  I  must  own,  the  contents  of 
the  letter  disappointed  me.  It  contained 
no  charge  against  the  character  of  An- 
gelique.  It  only  showed  she  was  of  ille- 
gimate  birth,  and  had  been  a  short  time 
on  the  stage ;  and  though  to  be  an  actress 
— a  person  unknown  in  England  till  the 
Restoration — was  synonymous  in  France 
with  courtezan,  still  Angeliqtie  had  mar- 
ried respectably  at  sixteen,  which  spoke 
well  for  her  character  and  her  principles  ; 
therefore,  there  was  no  apparent  profli- 
gacy of  conduct  to  oppose  my  father's 
making  her  his  wife.  Still  there  were 
strong  obstacles  to  it,  in  her  being  a 
natural  child,  and  far,  far  more  in  my 
father's  prejudice  against  actresses,  and 
his  pride  of  family.  But  then  my  father 
was  now  really  in  love. 
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"  However,  one  thing  was  certain — It 
was  right  that  I  should  show  him  this 
communication,  whether  it  made  for  or 
against  my  wishes  ;  and  I  was  resolved 
to  do  so  the  very  first  fair  opportunity. 

"  In  the  mean  while  I  could  not  but 
be  struck  by  the  still  increasing  intimacy 
and  familiarity  between  my  father  and 
Angelique, — a  familiarity  which  was  not 
only,  I  thought,  improper  in  such  an 
early  stage  of  widowhood,  but  at  any 
time,  and  even  between  avowedly  en- 
gaged lovers.  I  was  also  sensible  of 
a  still  more  painful  change  during  the 
month  succeeding  my  father's  return, 
and  since  the  return  of  De  Mcrinville 
and  his  sister  to  take  up  their  abode  under 
our  roof;  and  that  was  an  increasing  pet- 
tishness  and  coldness  in  my  father's  man- 
ner to  me.  If  I  looked  pale,  and  I  did 
alarmingly  so,  he  no  longer  regarded  it. 
If  I  was  unwell,  it  drew  from  him  no  at- 
tentions; while  he  watched  every  change 
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of  colour  in  Angelique ;  gave  her  his 
arm  if  she  only  walked  across  the  room  ; 
set  a  footstool  before  her  whenever  she 
sat  down  ;  and  was  continually  persuad- 
ing her  to  rest  her  limbs  on  the  sofa, 
while  he  put  pillows  to  support  her 
beautiful  head. 

"  The  dinner  too  was  now  never  ap- 
proved by  my  father  ;  for  Angelique  hud 
contrived  to  give  him  a  very  high  opinion 
of  her  own  housewifery,  and  a  very  mean 
one  of  mine.  Sometimes  he  said  that  I 
stuffed  his  guests  even  to  a  surfeit,  and 
sometimes  I  starved  them ;  but  no  dish  was 
ever  well  made .  And  then  my  father  used 
to  add,  with  a  tender  look  at  Angelique, 
*  These  are  not  such  nice  little  ragouts 
as  you  used  to  give  me  at  your  lodgings ; 
but  then  you  superintended.  Adele  is 
a  good  girl,  but  she  does  not  understand 
or  attend  to  these  things.' 

"  All  this  was  trying  and  provoking ; 
because  I  saw  that  it  was  not  my  father 
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himself  who  thus  judged  me  of  his  own 
accord ;  but  that  these  ideas  and  this 
disaffection  had  been  instilled  into  him. 
I  must,  however,  do  myself  the  justice 
to  say,  that  I  bore  all  this  without  re- 
pining, and  with  proper  filial  respect.  So 
far  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with ; — a  tear  would  sometimes  force 
itself  into  my  eyes,  when  I  thought  of 
times  past ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  was  able 
to  behave,  I  hope,  as  I  ought. 

"  One  morning  I  rose  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  in  hopes  of  catching  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  my  father,  who  com- 
monly was  an  early  riser ;  and  finding 
myself  alone  in  the  room  where  my  mo- 
ther's picture  hung,  I  undrew  the  cur- 
tain, and  indulged  myself  in  looking  at 
it.  While  I  was  thus  employed  my  fa- 
ther entered  ;  but  he  cast,  I  saw,  a  glance 
wholly  devoid  oi  emotion  on  the  picture, 
and  rather  coldly  told  me  I  was  down 
very  early. 
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"  '  Yes,'  replied  I,  turning  from  the 
picture  without  redrawing  the  curtain, 
'  I  wished  to  give  myself  a  chance  of  see- 
ing you  alone.  I  have  had  another  com- 
munication from  Delaval,  which  I  have 
thought  myself  bound  in  duty  to  show 
you/ 

fC  '  Foolish  girl !'  said  my  father  smi- 
ling :  *  you  have  done  right,  no  doubt ; 
but  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of 
giving,  and  me  the  trouble  of  reading, 
your  manifesto  ;  for  I  dare  say  I  can  guess 
all  that  it  contains.' 

"  '  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  differ  from  you 
totally.' 

"  '  How  so  ?' 

"  c  I  conceive  that  you  cannot  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  I  have  to  communi- 
cate.' 

"  '  Shall  I  anticipate  ?  But  first  let 
me  say  that  the  poor  marquis  owns  he 
has  been  the  innocent  agent  of  passing 
false  money ;  as  De  Pomenars  is  his  re- 
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lation,  and  was  base  enough  to  impose 
on  his  credulity ;  consequently,  for  his 
sake  and  his  own,  he  was  advised  to  leave 
his  country.  In  the  next  place,  you  have 
to  tell  me  that  Angelique  is  the  natural 
child  of  the  Marquis  de  Merinville,  by 
an  English  lady,  which  I  knew  before  ; 
— that  she  was  educated  for  the  stage, 
and  thence  her  all -excelling  personal 
graces  and  talents.' 

"  e  Yes,  sir  ;  and  that  she  was  on  the 
stage  till  taken  thence  by  her  husband, 
Monsieur  du  Verms.' 

"  '  No,  Adele,  no,'  he  answered  with 
great  quickness  ;  '  Du  Verms  made  pro- 
posals to  Angelique  before  she  ever  had 
been  on  the  stage  at  all;  and  her  delicacy 
of  mind  and  shrinking  feminine  modesty 
led  her  to  accept  his  offer,  though  the 
lover  had  not  touched  her  heart,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  contamination  of  a  public 
life.' 

"  '  My  correspondent  says  differently, 
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sir ;  and  assures  me  that  what  he  says  is 
correct.* 

"  (  And  you,  no  doubt,  believe  him, 
Miss  Falkland,  out  of  pique  and  pre- 
judice?' 

"  Angelique,  De  M^rinville,  and  Adri- 
enne,  now  entered  the  room. 

"  *  Well,  Angelique,'  said  he,  after 
having,  with  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
borne  her  to  a  seat — '  Well,  the  commu- 
nication which  Adrienne  told  us  of,  was 
such  as  you  expected  and  anticipated.' 

"  '  And  no  doubt,'  replied  Angelique, 
looking  like  any  thing  rather  than  an  angel 
at  me,  c  no  doubt  Mademoiselle  believes 
all  she  is  told  in  that  letter.  But  she 
ought  in  common  justice  to  remember 
that  her  informant,  Mr.  Delaval,  is  an 
incensed,  prejudiced,  partial,  ungenerous, 
and  vindictive  informant.' 

"  *  I  cannot  remember,  madam,'  cried 
I,  '  what  is  not.  Delaval  is  incapable 
of    being    ungenerous    and    vindictive  ; 
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and  so  far  from  wishing  to  judge  even 
you  hastily  and  unjustly,  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  his  first  communications, 
because  he  was  afraid  of  sending  me  re- 
ports not  worthy  of  credit.' 

"  '  You  mean  to  say  then,  madam,' 
said  Angelique,  rising  from  her  chair  in 
excessive  agitation,  '  that  you  believe  all 
that  Mr.  Delaval  asserts  ?' 

"  '  I  do,'  replied  I,  rising  also,  and 
giving  way  to  those  feelings  of  anger 
towards  her,  which  I  carefully  controlled 
towards  my  ever  beloved  father  ;  *  I  do, 
Madame  du  Vernis.  Nay  more.  I  will  own 
to  you,  that  I  believe — and  not  from  any 
communication  from  Delaval,  for  I  have 
made  none  to  him — that  your  brother 
and  yourself  were  '  the  vile  man  and  viler 
woman?  whom  my  dear  lost  friend  men- 
tioned, and  whom  he  came  to  warn  me 
against ;  and  that  what  he  heard,  over- 
heard unconsciously,  and  came,  alas ! 
vainly,  tq  relate  to  me,  was  the  plan  you 
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were  then  concerting,  and  have  since 
acted  upon — namely,  to  pretend  the  death 
of  Monsieur  du  Vernis.  Your  motives 
for  so  doing  I  need  not  explain  to  you  : 
But  take  notice  that  what  I  now  tell  you 
is  the  uninfluenced  belief — suggested  by 
her  own  observation  alone — of  me,  Ade- 
laide Falkland/ 

"  No,  it  was  not  prejudice,  not  pre- 
possession, I  did  behold  on  the  pale  cheek 
of  both  the  signs  of  conscious  detection. 
But  my  triumph  was  momentary;  for 
my  father  rose,  and  coming  towards  me 
with  lips  quivering  with  passion,  and  with 
an  arm  raised  as  if  in  menace,  exclaim- 
ed, '  Then  Adelaide  Falkland  shall  re- 
tract and  unsay  her  base,  unworthy,  and 
unwarrantable  suspicions,  and  her  in- 
solent insulting  utterance  of  them,  or 
never  more  be  child  of  mine,  but  an 
outcast  from  my  heart  and  from  my 
home !' 

"  '  Retract !  Unsay  what  I  have  said 
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and  asserted  !  Your  child — my  mother's 
child — my  dear  though  cruel  father  ! '  I 
replied,  made  courageous  by  despair — 
*  Never,  never  ! ' 

"'Then  we  part  this  hour,  Miss 
Falkland ;  and  you  yourself  will  see  the 
necessity  of  it,  when  I  tell  you  that  this 
admirable  and  exemplary  being  whom 
you  have  dared  thus  grossly  to  calum- 
niate and  insult,  is  my  wife  !' 

"  '  Your  wife  !'  I  vociferated;  s  already 
your  wife !  so  soon  too  after....'  Then 
extending  my  hand  in  powerless  agony 
towards  the  picture  of  my  own  beloved 
mother, — a  gesture  that  had  certainly 
nothing  conciliating  in  it, — I  sunk  in- 
sensible on  the  floor.  On  my  recovery, 
I  found  servants  only  assisting:  to  recover 
me  :  the  faithful  old  butler  was  support- 
ing my  head,  and  I  saw  the  tears  trickle 
down  his  cheek.  But  my  father,  my 
once  tender  father,  was  supporting  his 
bride,   and    holding    salts   to   her  nose, 
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murmuring  out  as  he  did  so, '  My  dearest 
angel !  be  composed  : — in  your  situa- 
tion how  I  tremble  at  an  agitation  like 
this ! ' 

"  He  now  observed  that  I  was  recover- 
ed from  my  swoon  ;  and  dismissing  the 
attendants,  he  said,  '  I  conclude,  Miss 
Falkland,  that  your  own  good  sense  must 
inform  you  that  your  residence  under 
this  roof  is  no  longer  possible ;  and  I 
dare  say  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  adding, 
that  such  a  residence  would  now  be  as 
painful  to  you  as  it  would  be  to  us/ 

"  '  Certainly,  sir,'  said  I,  wringing  my 
hands  in  agony  ;  e  certainly — it  would 
indeed.' 

"  '  Then,  Miss  Falkland,  the  sooner 
we  part  the  better.  In  a  few  months 
you  will  be  of  age,  and  then  you  will  have 
an  independent  and  sufficient  fortune ; 
but  till  that  time  comes,  I  will  be  your 
banker.' 

"  *  You  need  not,  sir,'  replied  I;  f  till 
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that  time  comes,  I  have  money  sufficient 
for  my  wants  in  the  retirement  to  which 
I  shall  hasten  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  decline 
your  bounty/ 

"  '  Well,  madam,  just  as  you  please,* 
replied  my  father,  surprised  I  believe  to 
see  in  me  a  pride  and  a  spirit  equal  to 
the  situation  :  'And  now,  Miss  Falkland, 
let  me  add,  that  my  carriage,  if  you  will 
deign  to  accept  its  service,  shall  convey 
you  to  London  ;  and  also,  if  you  permit, 
to  my  house  there,  till  you  are  provided 
with  another  abode,  as  we  shall  be  there 
ourselves  soon.  But  mark  me,  Miss 
Falkland,  though  on  proper  submission 
Mrs.  Falkland  and  myself  may  again  re? 
ceive  you  to  our  favour,  I  command  you, 
on  pain  of  my  malediction,  not  to  receive 
Delaval,  that  mean  calumniator,  as  your 
husband,  or  even  as  your  lover  T 

"  '  I   shall  obey  you,  sir,'  I    replied, 
with  such  calmness,   and  I  venture   to 

vol.  in.  k 
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add,  such  respect,  as  I  now  look  back 
upon  with  wonder.  '  Though  you,  sir, 
have  cast  off  the  kindness  and  the  duty 
of  a  father,  I  should  not  be  warranted  in 
casting  off  the  duty  of  a  child/  Then, 
making  him  and  the  rest  of  the  party  a 
low  obeisance,  I  left  the  room,  and  re- 
paired to  mine  to  pack  up  my  things,  and 
prepare  for  banishment  from  the  paternal 
roof.  But  when  I  reached  my  apart- 
ment, my  unnatural  composure  vanish- 
ed ;  and  the  idea  of  what  brought  me 
there  came  over  my  mind  with  such  over- 
whelming force  that  I  sunk,  drowned  in 
tears,  upon  the  bed,  incapable  of  exer- 
tion. Nor  was  my  composure  increased 
by  the  sight  of  my  own  maid  standing  by 
me,  and  that  of  her  fellow- servants  at 
the  door,  giving  me  tear  for  tear  and 
sigh  for  sigh,  and  anxious  to  know 
whether  what  old  Mansel  said  was  true, 
and  if  they  were  going  to  lose  their  dear 
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young  lady.  And  when  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  the  sight  of  their  violent 
grief  was  so  overpowering  to  me,  that  I 
was  forced  to  beg  all  but  my  own  maid 
would  leave  the  room. 

(i  When  I  was  a  little  composed,  I 
asked  Jennings  (my  maid)  whether  she 
was  willing  to  follow  my  fortunes :  and 
it  was  some  time  before  the  faithful  crea- 
ture could  articulate — '  Can  you  doubt 
it,  Miss  Falkland  ?,' 

"  To  be  brief.  Hopeless  and  indeed 
not  desirous  of  my  father's  rescinding  his 
resolution,  we  packed  up  with  all  possible 
dispatch ;  and  in  four  hours  time  I  was 
ready  to  bid  a  long,  if  not  a  final,  fare- 
well to  my  paternal  roof.  The  carriage 
now  was  come  round,  and  I  was  ordered 
to  attend  my  father  in  his  study. 

r< '  May  I  presume  to   ask,'  said  he, 
concealing,  as  I  thought  and  hoped,  much 
feeling  under  an  air  of  great  coldness, 
*  where  you  intend  to  reside  V 
k  2 
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"  *  It  is  my  intention,  sir,  to  reside  at 
present  as  a  boarder  in  the  Nunnery  at 
York,  as  it  is  called ;  of  which,  as  you 
know,  a  first  cousin  and  dear  friend 
of  my  mother's  is  the  governess ;  and 
then  perhaps  I  shall  go  into  a  convent 
abroad.' 

"  c  You  have  no  intention  of  taking  the 
veil,  I  hope  ?' 

"  '  No  ;  not  at  present  at  least.  Yet, 
parted  from  my  lover,  and  now  deprived 
of  my  father — deprived  of  every  tie  to 
bind  me  to  the  world — what,  sir,  could 
the  forlorn  and  orphan  Adelaide  do 
better  than  devote  herself  wholly  to  her 
God?' 

"  My  father  for  a  moment  seemed 
speechless  from  strong  emotion  ;  but  re- 
covering himself,  he  said,  *  Remember, 
Adelaide,  that  it  is  through  your  own 
fault  alone  that  you  are  separated  from 
your  father:  and  remember  also,  that 
on  proper  submission  from  you  I   shall 
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be  glad  to  receive  you  again.  Now  fare- 
well, and  God  bless  you  !' 

"  He  then  kissed  my  cheek,  and  wa- 
ving me  with  his  hand  to  the  door  I  got 
out  of  the  room  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
was  hastening  to  the  carriage,  when  I 
found  my  way  impeded  by  an  assembly 
of  every  servant  in  the  house. 

"  '  My  dear  young  lady/  said  the  old 
butler,  '  we  all  mean  to  quit  as  soon  as 
you  are  gone ;  for  we  will  not  stay  to  be 
ordered  by  that  French  madame,  whom 
my  poor  deluded  master  has  made  his 
wife,  and  for  whose  sake  he  has  turned 
you  out  of  doors.' 

"  •  Turned  you  out  of  doors  ! ' — It 
was  the  fact  certainly ;  yet  I  then  heard 
the  mortifying  and  agonizing  truth  for 
the  first  time  as  it  were  ;  and  it  almost 
made  me  wild :  nor  could  I  have  kept 
my  feet,  if  I  had  not  caught  hold  of  the 
bannisters  of  the  staircase  for  support. 

"  When  I  could  bear  to  think,   and 
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then  to  speak,  I  told  Mansel  I  wished  to 
speak  with  him ;  and  I  led  him  into  the 
room  in  which  hung  the  picture  of  my 
mother  surrounded  by  her  children .  The 
curtain  wTas  still  undrawn  as  I  had  left 
it ;  and  falling  on  my  knees  before  it,  I 
was  enabled  to  shed  tears  so  abundantly, 
and  to  pray  so  fervently,  that  I  rose  calm- 
ed and  supported. 

"  '  Now,  Mansel,'  said  I,  *  hear  me, 
and  treasure  what  I  say  in  your  memory 
and  your  heart.  These  servants  of  yester- 
day may,  if  they  please,  quit  the  service 
they  no  longer  like ; — but  how  can  you 
reconcile  it  to  your  sense  of  duty  to  leave, 
even  out  of  generous  feeling  towards  me, 
a  master  so  kind  as  my  father  has  been 
to  you  through  a  long  series  of  years  ? 
Remember,'  said  I,  '  my  good  old  man, 
you  are  even  grown  gray  in  his  service.* 

"  *  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  if  a 
master  changes,  may  not  a  servant  change 
too  ? ' 
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"  '  No ;  not  unless  a  master,  from 
being  a  good  master,  becomes  a  cruel 
and  a  bad  one.  My  father  has  always 
done  and  still  does  his  duty  to  you  ;  and 
it  is  not  your  province  to  resent  my 
quarrels.' 

"  '  But  I  can't  help  it ;  and  we  can 
none  of  us  help  it.  Do  you,  can  you  re- 
quire me,    Miss  Adelaide,  to  take  the 

orders  and  obey  that  hateful But  I 

must  not  call  names.' 

"  (  Certainly  not ;  especially  as  you  are 
speaking  of  my  father's  wife.  But  now, 
Mansel,  let  me  convince  you  that  you 
may  probably  be  the  means  of  essentially 
serving  my  father,  and  of  serving  me  by 
preventing  his  ruin,  if  you  remain  in  the 
family ;  and  I  know  that  if  any  thing 
should  be  going  materially  wrong,  on  you 
I  can  depend  for  informing  me  of  it,  as 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  at  the  Nunnery 
boarding-school,  at  York,  will  always 
reach  me  there.' 
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"  '  Well,  my  dear  young  lady/  said 
Mansel,  *  if  I  can  serve  or  oblige  you  by 
staying,  stay  I  will.' 

"  *  Thank  you,  my  good  old  friend/ 
said  I,  wringing  his  hand  as  I  spoke.  'And 
now  farewell,  beloved  mother  and  be- 
loved children  !  and  farewell  to  the  abode 
of  my  ancestors !' 

"  Here  my  strength  and  my  fortitude 
wholly  forsook  me,  and  I  know  not  how 
I  got  into  the  carriage.  It  drove  off  un- 
felt  by  me ;  and  when  I  recovered  from 
my  stupor  of  grief  I  found  myself  some 
miles  on  my  road,  and  leaning  on  the 
bosom  of  my  weeping  attendant. 

"  We  reached  London  before  dark, 
and  drove  immediately  to  my  father's 
town -house,  which  he  inherited  from  an 
uncle.  It  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's- 
in-the-Fields,  and  the  garden  looked 
towards  the  river  and  the  country  be- 
yond it. 

"  Gladly,    methought,    would  I  have 
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been  permitted  to  consider  this  residence 
as  my  home,  because  I  should  then  have 
still  been  under  the  roof  of  a  parent.  But, 
alas  !  he  was  soon  about  to  live  in  it  for 
a  time  himself,  and  I  had  the  misery  of 
remembering  that  I  was  exiled  from  the 
paternal  roof. 

"  My  father  had  not  desired  me  to 
write  to  him  ;  but  I  was  resolved  not  to 
act  on  this  omission.  I  chose  to  think 
he  wished  to  hear  from  me  ;  and  I  sent 
word  by  the  servant  who  drove  me,  that 
I  should  write  to  him  as  soon  as  I  was 
arrived  at  York  ; — that  I  should  not  re- 
main in  London  longer  than  till  I  had 
received  an  answer  from  the  convent, 
and  had  procured  proper  protection  in 
my  journey — protection  which  I  was 
much  mortified  to  think  my  father  him- 
self had  not  procured  me.  But  I  found 
that  in  the  flutter  of  my  dismissal  he  had 
really  forgotten  to  do  it ;  for  one  of  his 
gardeners,  a  very  steady  respectable  man, 
k5 
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was  sent  to  see  me  safe  to  York,  two 
days  only  after  my  arrival  in  London  : 
and  he  informed  me  that  my  father  and 
his  family  were  likely  to  visit  London  di- 
rectly. 

"  To  delay  therefore  my  journey,  under 
my  circumstances,  was  impossible.  Yet  I 
own  I  loved  to  linger  on  that  spot  where  I 
knewDelaval  was  residing.  However,  be- 
ing fearful  of  my  own  resolution,  andknow- 
ing  that  the  best  virtue  is  to  avoid  temp- 
tation, I  resolved  to  set  off  directly,  lest 
I  should  yield  to  the  strong  desire  which 
I  felt  to  write  to  him,  and  let  him  know 
where  I  was,  and  all  that  had  happened 
to  me. 

<(  I  therefore  tore  myself  from  Lon- 
don as  soon  as  I  had  heard  from  my 
friend  and  relation,  and  been  assured  of 
a  welcome  :  and  after  a  wear}7  and  dif- 
ficult journey  of  many  days  I  arrived  at 
York. 

"  How    sweet — how    soothing — how 
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healing,  is  the  voice  of  affection.  It  was 
now  long  since  I  had  heard  the  voice  of 
affection  and  interest,  except  from  menials ; 
and  my  poor  burthened  heart  seemed 
lightened  of  its  sorrows,  while  my  friend 
and  relation  listened  to  my  tale  and 
wept  over  my  situation.  She  called  it 
weeping  over  my  wrongs ;  but  that  I 
could  not  allow,  as  I  could  not  bear  to 
consider  my  father  in  any  other  light  than 
as  one  '  more  sinned  against  than  sinning;' 
and  I  always  hoped  that,  however  well 
the  mask  was  fixed  on  the  face  of  the 
foreigners,  it  would  at  last  drop  off, 
and  that  my  father  would  forgive  and  re- 
ceive again  his  banished  child.  How 
often,  how  very  often  did  the  scenes  of 
Lear  and  Cordelia  occur  to  my  memory ; 
and  always  with  a  comforting  power. 

"  In  one  respect  my  relation  and  I 
could  not  agree.  Delaval  was  her  cousin 
as  well  as  my  mother's,  and  she  loved 
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him  as  lie  deserved.  She  therefore, — 
blinded,  I  think,  by  her  partiality, — could 
not  admit  that,  under  the  new  circum- 
stances under  which  I  was  placed,  I  was 
bound  to  adhere  so  scrupulously  to  the 
promise  which  I  had  made;  and  she 
thought  it  a  duty  which  I  owed  Delaval, 
to  inform  him,  or  cause  him  te  be  in- 
formed, of  my  father's  marriage,  of  my 
banishment,  and  of  my  present  resi- 
dence. 

"  I  agreed  with  her  that  he  had  a  right 
to  know  all  these  things ;  but  I  did  not 
think  that  I  ought  to  be  his  informant. 
She  therefore  undertook  to  inform  him 
herself. 

"  The  consequence  was — what  I  cannot 
say  that  I  feared,  but  I  expected — that 
Delaval  immediately  set  off  for  York ; 
and  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  see  him,  in 
the  presence  of  the  governess. 

"  At  first  he  could  only  say,  *  You  in 
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■on,  and  so  near  me  for  several  days, 
and  I  not  know  it ! ' 

"  Still  he  respected  the  principle  on 
which  I  acted  too  much  to  reproach .  me 
with  unkindness ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  began  on  that  subject  on  which 
I  dreaded  to  listen  to  him. 

"  I  must  own  the  conflict  in  my  mind 
was  a  terrible  one.  Delaval  had  lately 
had  a  considerable  accession  of  fortune ; 
therefore  he  did  not  want  my  property  ; 
and  knowing  my  father  to  be  now  an 
embarrassed  man,  he  would  willingly 
have  purchased  me  of  him  by  a  sur- 
render of  my  inheritance;  and  having 
done  so,  he  wanted  me  to  marry  him  im- 
mediately. 

"  But  I  persisted  in  my  refusal.  Could 
I  have  believed  that  my  father  would 
have  listened  to  Delaval's  proposal,  I 
should  have  gladly  allowed  him  to  make 
it ;  but  I  was  sure  that  he  would  have  re-r 
jccted  it  with  indignation^  and  as  a  per- 
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sonal  affront.  Besides,  I  knew  that  he 
had  been  taught  to  hate  Delaval,  and 
had  hated  him  ever  since  he  became,  as 
lie  considered  him,  the  calumniator  of 
his  idol.  I  therefore  resisted  all  the 
pleadings  of  my  lover ;  and,  what  was 
more  difficult  to  resist,  the  pleadings  of 
my  own  heart :  and  though  I  bound  my- 
self by  a  vow  never  to  be  any  one's  but 
his,  I  declared  that  his  I  would  never 
be,  while  my  father  retained  life  and 
consciouness,  without  his  consent.  '  And 
at  present/  said  I,  '  remember  I  am  not 
of  age,  and  cannot  marry  you  if  I 
would.' 

"  '  True,'  replied  Delaval ;  *  but  when 
you  are  of  age,  I  shall  renew  my  suit ; 
for  circumstances  may  alter  your  deter- 
mination. And  now,'  said  he,  ■  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  setting  off  for  Spain  ;  part  of  the  pro- 
perty left  me  is  in  that  country,  and  I 
must  go  to  claim  it  in  person ;  but  I 
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shall  return  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  to 
be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  change 
of  prospects.' 

Ci  *  To  Spain  !  •  I  exclaimed  when  I  was 
able  to  break  the  spell  which  consterna- 
tion had  thrown  over  my  utterance ;  c  To 
Spain  !  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of 
your  going  to  that  gloomy  and  super- 
stitious country  !* 

"  But  Delaval  laughed  at  my  fears. 
However,  before  we  took  our  last  fare- 
well his  spirits  were  as  much  depressed 
as  my  own,  and  our  parting  was  as  do- 
lorous a  one  as  if  we  had  been  conscious 
of  what  was  to  happen  ;— as  if  we  had 
forboded  that  we  parted  for.... But  I  will 
not  anticipate. 

"  Delaval  sailed  for  Spain;  and  the 
governess  received  a  letter  from  him,  an- 
nouncing his  safe  landing ;  and  he  pro- 
mised to  write  again  very  soon.' 

"  In  the  meanwhile  let  us  look  back 
on  my  father  and  his  new  mfowge.     The 
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old  buttler  corresponded  with  Del  aval's 
servant,  who  remained  in  London  ;  and 
he  gave  a  very  sad  account  of  the  new 
order  of  things ;  all  which  letters  Dela- 
val  desired  his  man  to  forward  to  me. 
From  these  letters, — in  which  there  was 
an  evident  struggle  between  the  old  mans 
wish  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  that  respect 
for  his  master  which  urged  him  to  be  si- 
lent,— I  learnt  that  my  father  was  in 
great  want  of  money ; — that  bills  were 
constantly  pouring  in  on  all  sides  ; — that 
the  new  mistress  of  the  house  had  con- 
siderably reduced  the  good  living  in  the 
kitchen ; — that  ceconomy  and  retrench- 
ment were  there  the  order  of  the  day  ; — 
and  that  even  in  the  higher  departments, 
the  table  was  now  showily,  but  shabbily 
covered.  And  still  my  father  saved  no 
money,  and  was  evidently  distressed. 
Besides,  the  improvements  in  the  gardens 
-/ere  all  suspended — a  gardener  and  his 
man  dismissed :  and  my  father's  reason 
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for  allowing  these  retrenchments  was, 
that  his  wife  was  likely  to  bring  him 
a  son  and  heir ;  and  as  he  might  have  a 
large  family,  he  did  not  know  but  wThat 
he  should  be  obliged  at  last  to  let  his 
estate.  Still  the  good  old  man  said  his 
master  complained  of  the  expenses  of 
housekeeping ;  '  And  we  all  suspect,' 
added  he,  *  that  madame  is  making  a  purse 
for  herself.' 

"  These  letters  always  contained  abun- 
dance of  regrets  for  my  wrongs,  and  af- 
fectionate respect  towards  me :  and  as  my 
father  never  answered  my  letters,  though 
I  wrote  every  month,  I  was  really  glad 
to  receive  even  this  information  how  he 
was  and  what  his  prospects  were. 

"  Still  I  could  not  quite  approve  this 
channel  of  information ;  and  I  was  hesitat- 
ing whether  I  should  forbid  it  or  not,  when 
a  more  proper  one  was  opened  to  me.  A 
nephew  of  my  friend  the  governess  made 
acquaintance  with    young  Desborough, 
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the  husband  of  Adrienne ;  and  from  his 
letters  to  his  aunt  I  heard  details  which, 
from  such  a  quarter,  I  had  no  scruple  in 
receiving. 

"  I  learnt  that  my  father  had  appeared 
before  the  accouchement  the  most  atten- 
tive, mostdevoted  and  passionate  of  lover- 
husbands  ;  and  that  when  at  length  his 
Angelique  presented  him  with  a  son  and 
heir,  his  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude 
were  unbounded. 

"  '  I  have  then  once  more  a  brother  !' 
I  exclaimed,  as  the  governess  read  so  far  ; 
and  my  heart  throbbed  with  agony  at  the 
idea  that  I  might  never  behold  him.  He 
also  said  that  Angelique  recovered  from 
her  confinement  more  beautiful  than  ever; 
and  that  conceiving  her  power  now,  by  the 
birth  of  a  son,  too  securely  fixed  to  be 
ever  overthrown,  she  had  usurped  so- 
vereign sway,  and  thrown  off  much  of 
that  appearance  of  gentle  sweetness  which 
had  at  first  made  her  so  captivating  :  and 
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one  exertion  of  her  power  was  to  prevail 
on  my  father  to  dismiss  the  old  butler, 
the  only  remaining  old  servant;  '  who 
was/  she  said,  '  she  doubted  not,  a  spy 
on  their  actions,  and  who  was  a  decided 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  necessary  re- 
trenchments.' 

"  This  last  reason  was  a  conclusive 
one  with  my  father.  Besides,  I  suspect 
he  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  the  last 
memento  of  things  as  they  had  been ; 
and  of,  no  doubt,  a  disapproving  wit- 
ness of  things  as  they  were.  The  poor 
old  man  therefore  was  discharged  as  in- 
capable of  the  necessary  service,  on  his 
recovery  from  a  severe  illness ;  during 
which  he  had  been  heard  only  too  fre- 
quently to  say,  '  Oh  !  if  poor  Miss  Ade- 
laide had  been  here  still,  I  should  have  had 
such  care  taken  of  me! — such  nice  things 
she  would  have  sent  me ! — aye,  and  given 
me  too  with  her  own  dear  hand  ! ' 

"  These  things  were  repeated  to  An- 
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gelique,  who,  clenching  her  fist,  declared 
in  the  presence  of  Desborough  and  her 
daughter,  that  she  would  send  the  old 
dotard  after  his  dear  Miss  Adelaide. 

"  Faithful  to  her  design  of  getting  all 
she  could  and  saving  all  she  could,  An- 
gelique  now  resolved  that  her  house  should 
no  longer  be  even  the  temporary  resort  of 
Desborough  and  Adrienne.  And  on  pre- 
tence of  wanting  advice  for  her  little  boy, 
Angelique  prepared  for  a  visit  of  a  few 
weeks  to  London  ;  and  on  the  plea  of  the 
London  house  not  being  large  enough  to 
accommodate  them  and  their  family  (for 
Adrienne  also  was  a  mother),  she  got  rid 
of  them  entirely  as  resident  guests  ;  for 
when  my  father  and  she  returned  into 
Surrey,  they  gave  the  young  couple  no 
invitation  to  repeat  their  visit. 

"  To  dinner,  however,  they  sometimes 
invited  them  before  they  left  town  ;  and 
Desborough  once  witnessed  a  scene  there 
which  gave  me  hopes  of  my  father's  ulti- 
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mate  emancipation  from  her  thraldom. 
My  father  was  a  man  who  could  be  easily 
persuaded,  where  he  loved  and  thought 
he  was  beloved :  but  no  one  could  ever 
force  him  to  compliance ;  and  he  was 
sure  to  resist  where  he  saw  that  he  was 
expected  to  obey.  But  Angelique  was 
not  aware  of  this  trait  in  his  disposition 
till  she  put  it  to  the  proof. 

u  There  was  one  day  a  great  party  to 
dinner  at  my  father's ;  and  Angelique 
(who  was  going  to  a  fine  ball  afterwards 
with  Desborough  and  Adrienne)  ap- 
peared at  table  in  the  family  diamonds 
which  my  mother  used  to  wear,  and 
which  I  wore  when  full-dressed,  as  there 
was  no  eldest  son  to  claim  them  for 
his  wife.  After  dinner  one  of  the  ear- 
rings became  unfastened,  and  the  con- 
sciously beautiful  wife  tripped  gracefully 
up  to  my  father,  and  leaning  her  cheek 
towards  him,  while  in  all  the  pride  of 
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power  she  leaned  her  white  arm  on  his 
shoulder,  desired  him  to  fasten  it.  He  com- 
plied, admiring  as  he  did  so,  and  calling 
on  the  persons  near  him  to  admire  the 
brilliancy  of  the  jewels,  and  how  well 
they  became  the  wearer ;  while  Angelique 
still  remained  leaning  on  his  shoulder, 
his  arm  encircling  her  waist,  and  he  look- 
ing up  in  her  face  with  speaking  ad- 
miration. 

"  '  The  jewels  themselves  are  very 
well/  replied  Angelique  coolly  ;  ' but  the 
setting  is  odious,  old-fashioned,  and 
hideous  :  I  must  have  them  new  set, 
mon  petit  bon  hamme!  Indeed,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  have  already  looked  at,  and 
chosen  a  new  pattern.' 

"  '*  How !  Angelique,'  cried  my  father, 
colouring  violently  at  this  assumption  of 
authority  to  which,  in  a  wife,  he  had 
never  been  accustomed :  ■  Have  I  not 
told  you  over  and  over  again  that  I  will 
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not  have  the  jewels  new  set.  If  it  were 
only  on  account  of  the  expense,  I  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing.' 

"  '  Oh !  but  by  selling  some  of  the 
jewels,  those  of  least  value,  we  could 
defray  the  whole  expense.  Come,  come, 
petit  bon  homme?  said  she,  playfully  tap- 
ping his  cheek ; e  you  know  you  will  con- 
sent at  last : — to  be  sure  I  expect  you  to 
make  a  noise,  and  a  few  wry  faces  at 
first ;  but  you  know  you  must  comply  at 
last,  for  I  am  commanding  officer.' 

"  During  this  time,  Desborough  said, 
my  father's  countenance  exhibited  an  ap- 
pearance of  indignant  astonishment ;  while 
it  was  evident  that  both  his  silence  and 
his  endurance  of  her  almost  contemptu- 
ous caress,  were  the  result  of  perturbed 
surprise.  At  length,  however,  he  re- 
covered his  self-possession  ;  and  shaking 
off  her  arm,  as  he  rose  with  an  air  of  of- 
fended dignity  off  his  seat,  he  said,  *  I 
admit  of  no  commanding  officer  in  this 
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house,  madam,  but  myself.  The  jewels 
of  which  you  speak  so  contemptuously 
are  family  jewels,  and  go  by  law  to  my 
eldest  son ;  and  I  have  no  right  to  sell 
or  alienate  one  of  them.  I  have  only  to 
add,  madam,  that  the  jewels  which  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Falkland,  my  first  wife, 
and  Miss  Falkland,  her  daughter  and 
mine,  thought  handsome  enough  for 
them,  I  think  so  for  my  second  wife,  the 
widow  of  Monsieur  du  Vernis.' 

"  He  then  left  the  room,  begging  his 
guests  to  excuse  him  for  a  short  time, 
leaving  Angelique  humbled,  and  thunder- 
struck, spite  of  her  usual  strength  of 
nerve. 

"  '  I  was  not,  I  believe,'  said  Des- 
borough,  *  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  her 
discomfiture.' 

"  She  had  been  induced  by  her  vanity 
to  show  her  absolute  power  over  my  fa- 
ther :  and  he  by  whom  such  an  exposition 
could  never  be  tolerated,  and  had  never 
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been  expected,  resented  the  affront  in  a 
manner  worthy  him,  but  wholly  unlook- 
ed  for  by  her :  and  it  overcame  her  so 
much  that  she  was  forced  to  allow  her 
brother  to  lead  her  out  of  the  room, 
whither  my  father  soon  returned  : — but 
he  took  no  notice  of  her  absence. 

"  Not  long  after,  it  seems,  Desborough, 
whose  head  ached,  went  to  walk  in  the 
garden  behind  the  house ;  and  taking  the 
path  that  led  behind  a  summer-house, 
he  heard  Angelique  and  Merinville  in 
high  debate  ;  nor  could  he,  however  un- 
worthy he  owned  the  action  to  be,  forbear 
to  listen. 

"  s  1  tell  you,  Angelique,'  said  Merin- 
ville, *  your  silly  vanity  has  given  a  blow 
to  your  power,  which  you  may  never  re- 
cover.' 

"'Absurd!  the  old  fellow  will  be 
glad  enough  to  make  it  up  with  me  : 
after  one  fit,  and  a  proper  number  of 
tears,  he  will  be  my  own  again.     You 
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pretend  to  teach  me  to  manage  a  man, 
indeed!' 

"  c  Yes,  this  man  I  do  ;  because  I  see 
you  have  mistaken  his  character.  He  is 
proud  and  positive.  In  undervaluing 
his  jewels,  and  talking  of  selling  some  of 
them,  you  wounded  his  family-pride  ; 
*md  in  pretending  to  have  them  set,  spite 
of  his  prohibition,  you  offended  against 
his  authority,  which  has  never  been  dis- 
puted, I  dare  say,  before,  ever  since  he 
was  born.  Was  it  not  because  she  wish- 
ed to  thwart  his  views,  and  disputed  his 
will,  that  he  banished  his  daughter  ?  Had 
she  not  seemed  to  defy  him,  by  affronting 
you,  he  would  never  have  sent  her  away. 
Have  as  many  fits  and  shed  as  many 
tears  as  you  please  to  conciliate  your 
husband ;  but  be  reconciled,  I  beg, 
without  conditions :  if  you  condition  to 
have  the  jewels  new  set,  your  power  is 
gone  for  ever.  I  wish  you  to  succeed, 
because  we  could  get  our  jeweller  friend  to 
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change  some  of  them  for  paste,  which 
would  be  the  making  of  us ; — but  I  sec 
we  must  give  up  the  design.* 

"  Angelique  had  a  fit,  and  my  father 
was  alarmed,  and  forgave  her. 

"  They  went  to  the  ball,  and  all  was 
harmony  again.  But  a  day  or  two  after, 
Angelique,  whose  vanity  was  piqued,  to 
prove  to  her  brother  that  he  had  under- 
valued her  powers,  began  again  concern- 
ing the  jewels,  in  the  presence  of  Des- 
borough. 

"  '  You  look  511,  Angelique,'  said  my 
father. 

"  '  No  wonder*  she  replied  in  a  plain- 
tive tone ; '  no  wonder — I  have  not  slept 
since  the  night  of  the  ball.  I  am  per* 
petually  haunted  by  images  that  can  neve? 
be  realized,  and  wishes  which  can  never 
be  gratified.' 

"  «  Indeed ! — the  latter  position  can 
be  true,  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  gratify 
them.' 

l2 
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"  '  It  is  ;  and  you  refuse,'  said  she  in 
a  tearful  voice  ;  *  and  in  my  present  si- 
tuation I  do  not  know  what  the  conse- 
quence may  be.' 

"  *  Angelique,  dearest  An  gelique!'  sakl 
my  father;  '  if  your  request  is  reasonable, 
and  I  can  indulge  it,  I  will ;  for  precious 
to  my  soul  are  the  hopes  you  now  hold 
out  to  me.' 

"  *  No,  no ;  more  precious  far  is  the 
obstinate  resolution  to  keep  the  jewels  as 
they  are/ 

° '  The  jewels  again!'  cried  my  fa- 
ther. 

"  '  Yes,  cruel  man  !  and  again  and 
again  ; — the  new  setting  which  I  chose, 
and  they,  haunt  me  and  fever  me ;  but 
still,  no  doubt,  they  will  remain  unset.' 

u '  They  will,  madam,'  replied  my 
father,  darting  at  her  a  look  of  angry 
scorn,  and,  as  Desborough  fancied,  of 
suspicion :  '  They  will,  madam,  spite 
of    the    implied    longings  of   a  whim- 
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sical  woman.'    Then  suddenly  rising  he 
left  the  room. 

"  Angelique  being  thus  again  com- 
pletely foiled,  began  to  think  her  brother 
was  right,  and  resolved  to  make  no  more 
attempts  ;  but  she  chose  to  have  a  short 
illness,  or  to  feign  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  denial. 

"  '  But  is  it  not  very  wrong,  and  very 
ill-judged5'>  continued  Desborough  to  Sau- 
merive  (the  nephew  of  the  abbess),  e  in 
Miss  Falkland  not  to  write  to  her  father  ? 
He  wonders  at  her  silence,  and  is  highly 
indignant  at  it ;  and  he  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  forgive  her,  while  she  does  net 
seem  to  wish  to  be  forgiven.  x\nd  now, 
too,  that  the  little  boy  is  not  likely  to  live, 
she  had  better  try  to  resume  her  claims.' 

"  This  part  of  the  letter  filled  me  with 
excessive  indignation,  for  it  proved  to 
me  that  my  letters  had  all  been  inter- 
cepted ;  and  the  idea  that  my  father 
thought  me  guilty  of  undutiful  resent- 
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ment  and  neglect,  was  sufficiently  pain- 
ful to  counteract  the  hope  now  held  out 
to  me,  that  my  father  would  in  time  be, 
at  least  in  a  salutary  degree,  detached 
from  this  dangerous  woman.  She,  however, 
I  still  hoped,  when  she  had  obtained  all  she 
could  from  my  father,  would  be  claimed 
by  her  husband,  who  would  come  and 
assure  my  father  that  the  story  of  his 
death  was  a  fabrication  of  his  own  for 
private  purposes. 

"  It  was  now,  therefore,  my  duty  to 
contrive  to  get  a  letter  securely  into  my 
father's  hand,  if  possible.  But  before  I 
could  fix  on  the  means,  news  arrived  that 
niy  little  brother  was  dead,  and  my  fa- 
ther in  deep  affliction. 

"  This  intelligence  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  alter  my  style  of  writing,  and 
addresshim  in  the  language  of  condolence: 
but  it  also  made  it  more  binding  on 
me  to  write  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  I 
hoped  I  had  found  a  certain  means  of 
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conveyance,  when  news  arrived  from 
Spain.,  which  banished  from  my  nearly 
overthrown  mind,  every  thought  but  of 
my  own  loss,  and  my  own  overwhelming 
misery.  Even  to  this  hour  I  shudder  at 
the  recollection  of  those  moments. 

"  A  friend  residing  in  Spain,  wrote  to 
inform  the  governess,  that  Delaval^  hav- 
ing spoken  too  freely  against  the  power 
of  the  Inquisition,  had  been  seized  and 
thrown  into  its  prisons.  With  this  came 
another  letter,  written  a  short  time  after 
and  in  great  agitation,  stating,  that  since 
writing  the  above,  certain  intelligence  had 
reached  him,  that  Delaval,  after  enduring 
great  torture^,  at  the  expiration  of  only 
one  week  from  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment had  died  in  prison. 

"  The  receipt  of  these  terrible  letters, 
which  she  received  in  the  refectory,  from 
which  a  bad  head-ach  kept  me  that  day, 
affected  the  governess  so  much,  that  she 
was  forced  to  be  conveyed  to  her  room : 
and  when  the  news  of  her  illness  reached 
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me,  and  I  heard  that  it  was  occasioned  hy 
letters  from  Spain,  I  flew  to  her  apart- 
ment; and  before  she  could  prevent  it,  I 
read  the  overwhelming  intelligence.  But 
let  me  not  dwell  on  those  hours  of  woe ; 
yet  even  now  I  recall  them  in  all  their 
first  force,  nor  can  I  ever  cease  to  remem- 
ber them  but  in  the  complete  oblivion  of 
the  grave !  In  vain  did  I  persist  to  hope, 
in  vain  cause  repeated  inquiries  to  be  made 
into  the  truth  of  the  intelligence.  Every 
fresh  account  confirmed  it,  and  I  at  length 
was  convinced  of  my  loss. 

"  What  was  the  world,  what  was  life 
itself  to  me  now  ?  Though  I  rarely  saw 
Delayal,  and  though  I  might  never  be 
his;  yet  I  knew  that  he  existed,  and  I 
knew  that  he  existed  for  me. 

"  He  was  to  me  next  to  that  unseen 
and  all-pervading  Being,  of  whose  exist- 
ence, though  he  is  invisible,  it  is  a  com- 
fort and  a  support  to  be  convinced,  and 
on  whom  we  rely  with  confidence  in  all 
times  of  difficulty  and  danger.     In   all 
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my  afflictions,  I  looked  up  to  my  unseen 
Creator  as  my  hope  and  my  comfort,  my 
sure  though  unseen  friend;  and  then 
with  confiding  love  I  looked  towards  the 
distant  Delaval  as  my  earthly  friend,  on 
whose  love  and  sympathy  I  could  for  ever 
rely.  But  now  he  was  no  more !  he  was 
gone  to  my  heavenly  friend  and  com- 
forter,— and  earnestly,  how  earnestly  did 
I  pray  to  follow  him ! 

"  Months  followed  of  such  depression, 
that  my  amiable  friend  feared  for  my 
health,  after  having  only  just  ceased  to 
fear  for  my  reason :  and  to  heal  my  mind, 
she  endeavoured  to  awake  in  me  a  wish  to 
leave  the  world,  and  join  a  sisterhood  of 
nuns  abroad.  And  disgust  to  that  world, 
in  which  I  had  known  nothing  but  an- 
guish and  mortification,  through  the 
means  of  my  best  feelings,  would  per- 
haps have  led  me  to  accede  to  her  pro- 
posal, especially  as  I  was  now  of  age, 
a&d  having  received  my  fortune  could 
l5 
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have  paid  handsomely  for  my  admission, 
had  not  the  hope  still  haunted  me,  that 
I  might  yet  be  serviceable  to  my  beloved 
father:  and  while  that  tie  to  life  and  to 
the  world  remained,  I  was  resolved  to 
remain  at  liberty  to  hasten  wherever  my 
duty  called  me. 

"  My  father,  though  I  knew  it  not,  as 
soon  as  he  found  that  his  expenses  were 
exceeding  his  income,  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  be  tempted  to  use  my  fortune, 
by  securing  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees ; 
and  from  them  I  received  it  just  before 
the  news  from  Spain  arrived,  and  when 
I  was  incapable  of  attending  to  business. 
As  soon  as  I  learnt  this  circumstance, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  I  re- 
joiced in  this  trait  so  worthy  of  my  father, 
and  that  I  was  the  more  eager  to  remain 
unfettered  for  his  sake. 

"  The  time  for  writing  to  him  on  the 
death  of  his  child  was  now  gone  by ;  but 
still  I  resolved  to  write,  as  soon  as  I  had 
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learnt,  through  the  means  of  Mr.  Sau- 
merive,  where  he  then  was,  and  what  was 
the  state  of  his  affairs.  The  account  I 
received  was  such  as  to  fill  me  not  only  with 
excessive  fears  for  his  health  and  safety, 
but  also  with  hope  for  myself;  as  I  thought 
the  hour  rapidly  approaching  when  he 
might  need  the  aid  of  his  long  exiled 
child ;  and  like  another  Lear,  deserted 
and  forlorn,  might  want  the  help  of  his 
poor  child  Cordelia. 

Saumerive  learnt,  through  Desborough, 
that  my  father's  embarrassments  were  such 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  offer  his  estate 
for  sale,  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  reside  at  his  London  house; — 
that  Angelique,  with  her  child,  lost  great 
part  of  her  hold  on  the  affections  of  my 
father,  especially  as,  having  now  nearly 
gained  all  she  could  from  his  indulgence 
and  his  carelessness,  she  had  thrown  off  the 
mask;  and  that  constant  quarrels  had  suc- 
ceeded to  their  former  tenderness :  nay, 
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that  once  she  had  been  provoked  to 
threaten  my  father,  that  she  would  be 
revenged  on  him.  It  seems,  that  hav- 
ing no  longer  any  motive  to  spare  my 
father,  her  brother  and  herself  resumed 
their  office  of  spy ;  and  having  taken 
care  to  let  their  employers  know  that  Du 
Vernis  was,  they  found,  alive  ;  and  that 
therefore,  as  Angelique's  marriage  with 
my  father  was  void,  it  was  not  a  husband 
whom  she  was  betraying,  they  advised 
the  government  to  send  down,  as  a  friend 
of  theirs,  one  of  their  agents,  before  whom 
they  would  lead  my  father  to  utter  such 
things  as  must  justify  his  being  taken  up 
and  confined,  even  au  secret,  without  the 
power  of  redress  or  liberation ; — for  then 
that  blessed  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  the  habeas  corpus  act,  did  not 
exist  in  all  its  force  as  it  does  now,  and 
I  might  never  have  known  where  to  seek 
the  injured  parent  whom  I  had  lost.  But 
government  did  not  act  upon  this  hint 
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(though  my  father  grew  every  day  more 
obnoxious  to  them  through  the  intem- 
perance of  his  language,  and  his  associa- 
tion with  the  disaffected,)  till  he  tjok  up 
his  abode  in  London  ;  and  then  Merin- 
ville  introduced  at  his  now  frugal  table 
one  of  the  spies  of  the  ministers. 

"But  a  still  more  dreadful  visitation 
was  hanging  over  London  and  its  inha- 
bitants, than  the  system  of  espionage ; 
for  the  plague  again  broke  out  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  and  death 
was  watching  for  its  crowds  of  vic- 
tims. 

"  The  first  news  of  it  reached  me  in 
November  1 664 ;  but  as  only  two  per- 
sons died  of  it  then,  and  those  not  ne?  r 
the  abode  of  my  father,  I  flattered  myself 
that  the  contagion  would  not  spread ;  and 
I  remained  contentedly  at  York,  though 
the  distance  was  such,  that,  had  there 
been  any  reason  to  apprehend  an  in- 
crease of  this  horrible  scourge,  I  could 
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not  have  borne  to  be  where  days  must 
elapse  before  I  could  learn  tidings  of  my 
endangered  parent.  But  when,  in  the 
February  of  1665,  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  it  had  burst  out  with  in- 
creased violence,  I  could  no  longer  bear 
to  remain  at  a  distance  from  the  scene 
where  I  knew  my  poor  father  to  be,  and 
exposed  to  such  danger, — such  varied 
danger  too, — and  I  resolved  to  set  off 
immediately  for  the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

"Nor  could  my  kind  relation  oppose  my 
acting  on  the  impulse  of  filial  duty,  though 
she  fervently  begged  me  to  remember, 
that  I  must  not  expose  my  own  life  need- 
lessly, and  that,  till  absolutely  wanted,  I 
ought  not  to  venture  into  the  scene  of 
death.  She  then  wept  over  me,  and 
prayed  for  me ;  she  also  tied  a  holy  re- 
lic round  my  neck ;  insisted  on  binding 
an  amulet  round  my  arm ;  and  then, 
with  a  look  and  a  gesture  which  I  shall 
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never  forget,  so  expressive  was  the  one, 
and  so  graceful  the  other,  commended 
me  to  the  care  of  Providence. 

"  But  how  poor,  spite  of  her  praises, 
my  own  intended  self-devotion  appeared 
to  myself !  What  was  there  in  life  now 
left  to  charm  me  ?  To  save  the  life  of  my 
father  by  my  exertions,  even  at  the  risk 
of  my  own,  was  now  the  only  cheering 
prospect  before  me,  or  to  die  with  him, 
the  highest  object  of  my  ambition.  What 
sacrifice  then  was  I  making  ?  And  as  the 
virtue  of  an  action  like  this  depends  on 
the  weight  of  the  cross  one  takes  up,  and 
the  blessings  one  resigns,  my  Christian 
humility  was  in  no  danger  from  the  praises 
of  the  governess,  and  I  wandered  forth, 
judging  of  my  intended  exertions  more 
soberly  than  she  did.  I  was  accompanied 
by  my  maid,  and  an  old  priest,  who  was  go- 
ing into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  I  took  up  my  abode  within  ten 
miles  of  the  visited  city.  It  was  now  the 
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month  of  May,  and  even  then  the  appear- 
ance of  the  roads  was  painfully  appalling. 

"  The  noble,  the  rich,  the  young,  the 
old,  were  seen  thronging  in  all  directions, 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  burning  breath 
of  contagion.  'Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  waggons  and  carts  with  goods,  women, 
servants  and  children,  and  coaches  filled 
with  people  of  the  better  sort,  and  horse- 
men attending  them,  and  all  hurrying 
away.  Then  empty  waggons  and  carts 
appeared,  and  spare  horses  with  servants, 
who  it  was  apparent  were  returning,  or 
sent  from  the  country  to  fetch  more  peo- 
ple; besides  innumerable  men  on  horse- 
back. Some  alone,  others  with  servants, 
and  all  evidently  fitted  out  for  travelling*.' 
But  oh !  to  see  the  mournful  expression 
of  some  of  these  poor  fugitives  !  Some 
seemed,  by  their  pale  cheek,  their  purple 
lip,  and  their  heavy  eye,  to  carry  with 
them,   unconsciously,  the  disorder  from 

*  Daniel  de  Foe's  History  of  the  Plague. 
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which  they  fled  ;  others  were  continually 
looking  back  as  they  drove  rapidly  along, 
as  if  they  had  left  what  they  most  loved 
behind,  and  regretted  their  selfish  flight. 
Some  were  wringing  their  hands  and 
wailing  in  loud  lament,  as  if  they  had  lost 
all  that  made  life  valuable,  and  were  car- 
ried away  by  force  to  save  an  existence 
of  which  they  were  weary ; — and  all  these 
appearances  seemed  to  prove  so  unequi- 
vocally the  terrible  and  triumphant  do- 
minion of  this  awful  scourge,  that  when 
the  poor  priest  and  I  parted,  he  felt  a 
firm  conviction  that  he  should  see  me  no 
more  but  in  another  world ;  and  his  part- 
ing benediction  was  so  solemn,  so  sad, 
and  so  impressive,  that  it  still  seems  to 
sound  in  my  ears. 

"  Itook  up  my  abode  at  an  inn,  where 
fugitives  usually  stopped,  by  which  means 
I  could  obtain  information  from  the  city, 
and  learn  where  the  contagion  raged  the 
most.     In  the  mean  while  I  wrote  down 
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the  best  method  of  treating  it,  which  I 
had  been  taught  by  two  medical  men  at 
York,  who  had  lived  in  countries  visited 
by  the  plague,  with  the  best  means  to  pre- 
vent infection :  and  learning  that  South  - 
wark  was  as  yet  an  uninfected  part  of  the 
town,  I  removed  thither,  and  hired  a 
lodging  at  a  small  house  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames. 

"  Here  I  learnt  a  deplorable  account 
indeed,  from  groups  of  persons  in  the 
streets,  not  only  of  the  ravages  which  the 
plague  was  making,  but  also  of  the  cruel- 
ties practised  for  the  love  of  gain  and  pil- 
lage, by  the  nurses,  the  watchmen,  and 
others,  on  the  helpless  and  dying  victims; 
and  when  I  reflected  with  what  unprin- 
cipled and  rapacious  beings  my  father 
was  connected,  I  dreaded  lest,  if  the  plague 
should  attack,  and  even  spare  him,  the 
work  of  death  might  be  performed  by  less 
merciful  influence. 

"  It  now  remained   for  me  to  learn 
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whether  my  father  had  fled  the  city ;  and 
I  was  resolved  to  go  at  nightfall,  and  re- 
connoitre the  ground  myself:  but  I  chose 
to  go  to  the  house  alone,  as  I  felt  that  I 
had  no  right  to  expose  any  life  but  my 
own ;  and  I  commanded  my  weeping 
maid  to  remain  at  the  lodging. 

"  I  now  had  the  misery  to  hear  that 
the  plague  raged  most  violently  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Giles's,  and  in  the  street  where 
my  father  lived ;  therefore  I  instantly 
hired  a  horse  and  cart,  and  a  man  to  drive 
me,  and  set  off  on  my  journey.  It  was 
some  miles  from  Southwark  to  St.  Giles's, 
and  all  the  way  I  went  the  roads  were 
thronged  with  fugitives  from  the  infected 
regions.  The  poor  beast  that  dragged  us 
seemed  to  suffer  under  the  fatal  calm  and 
fairness  of  the  weather ;  for  no  wind  re- 
freshed the  fervid  air,  no  drop  of  rain 
moistened  the  dry  earth,  and  refreshed, 
with  its  reviving  dew,  the  weary  traveller 
and  the  slow-pacing  horse.      At  leng   t 
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we  reached  an  inn  not  far  from  the  fatal 
place  to  which  we  were  hastening ;  but 
which,  standing  in  an  insulated  situation, 
and  cut  off  from  any  communication  with 
other  buildings,  seemed  as  healthy  a  place 
as  could  be  found  at  such  a  time  of  in- 
security. 

"  Here  I  resolved  to  stop  and  bait  the 
horse ;  and  I  walked  cut  in  the  mean  while 
to  procure  from  seme  shops,  which  I  saw 
across  a  field,  the  medicines,  the  cordials, 
the  food,  and  other  things  for  household 
use,  which  I  thought  I  might  want ;  I 
also  procured  changes  of  apparel  for 
myself.  On  entering  the  room  appro- 
priated to  me  in  the  inn,  which  was  on 
the  first  floor,  I  found  my  driver  waiting 
for  me;  and  concluding  he  was  going  to 
tell  me  he  had  gained  some  new  and  im- 
portant information,  I  said  in  rather  a 
loud  voice,  '  Well,  my  good  man !  make 
haste,  what  have  you  to  tell  me  ?' 

"  I  had  scarcely  said  these  words,  when 
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I  heard  an  exclamation  from  the  next 
room  of  '  Merciful  father !  what  voice 
is  that  ?  It  is,  it  must  be  Miss  Adelaide 
her  own  self!' 

"  I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  for  I  was 
sure  it  was  the  poor  old  butler;  and  rush- 
ing into  the  next  room  I  found  it  was  he 
indeed ;  but  sitting  up  in  an  arm-chair 
supported  by  pillows^  and  seeming  as  if 
his  last  hour  was  approaching.  What 
our  meeting  Was,  and  what  our  greetings, 
I  will  not  stop  to  describe ; — suffice,  that 
I  obtained  from  him  most  important  in- 
formation. He  told  me  that  Merinville 
and  Angelique  had  only  just  left  the  inn 
where  we  were ;  they  having  halted  there 
to  send  off  some  of  their  packages  to  the 
nearest  wharf;  that  they  had  slept  at 
the  inn  the  night  before,  and  had  sat  in 
the  room  which  I  occupied ;  that  he  had 
overheard  them  speak,  and  recognised 
their  voices  as  he  had  mine ;  and  that, 
having  been  forced  to  share  their  room 
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with  two  French  gentlemen,  they  had, 
luckily  for  him,  heen  obliged  to  talk  con- 
fidentially in  English: — he  had  therefore 
heard  all  they  said.  And  Angelique,  who 
had  come  alone  or  with  only  servants  to 
the  inn,  where  Merinville  had  met  her, 
told  Merinville  that  she  had  informed  my 
father  she  had  discovered  her  husband 
was  living,  and  that  on  his  being  seized 
with  symptoms  of  the  plague  she  had  as- 
sured him  she  felt  it  was  her  duty  now 
to  go,  and  not  stay  to  nurse  him ;  and 
that  she  had  taken  advantage  of  his  exces- 
sive weakness,  and  inability  to  move,  to 
make  prize  of  all  the  money,  plate,  and  such 
of  the  furniture  and  linen  as  she  could 
remove ;  the  servants  not  interfering,  as 
they  believed  she  was  still  their  mistress, 
and  was  only  moving  them  to  a  place  of 
greater  security.  *  And  what,'  asked  M£- 
yinville,  c  became  then  of  the  arrest  of 
Falkland,  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
lhat  night  r' 
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'"  Oh  !  I  told  the  officers  Falkland 
was  ill  of  the  plague ;  and  they  fled  with 
precipitation.  The  servants  too  left  the 
house — all  but  two  of  them,  and  I  also 
went  away  as  fast  as  I  could ;  but  telling 
the  servants  I  meant  to  return  as  soon  as 
I  had  deposited  the  things  in  a  place  of 
safety  : — that  done,  I  said  I  would  return 
with  advice,  and  see  if  their  master  could 
not  be  moved.' 

M  <  Well,  but  I  hope,'  said  Merinville, 
!  you  did  not  forget  to  bring  with  you  the 
casket  of  jewels,  which  the  old  fellow 
never  would  let  out  of  his  own  custody, 
since  he  found  you  had  such  a  mind  to 
them.' 

"  '  I  protest,'  said  Angelique,  *  I  for- 
got it :  besides,  they  are  in  the  closet  in 
his  chamber,  with  a  brace  of  loaded  pis- 
tols lying  on  the  bed,  which  I  dare  not 
touch;  and  weak  as  he  was,  he  would 
have  seized  mc,  ami,   perhaps,  held  a 
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pistol  to  my  head,  had  I  offered  to  take 
them.' 

"  'Fool!'  replied  MeVinville,  '  do  you 
think  I  will  sail  without  them  ?' 

"  'You  must,'  she  replied  ;  '  for  now 
contagion  and  death  guard  them  from  you, 
and  life  is  certainly  not  worth  risking  even 
for  jewels  like  these.' 

"  Here  the  conversation  ended ;  and 
here  ended  the  good  old  man's  story,  to 
which  I  listened  with  alternate  wretch- 
edness and  despair,  and  with  hope  and 
confidence. 

"  '  Well  then,  I  have  no  time  to  lose,' 
cried  I,  starting  up.  ■  Cruel  woman!  to 
leave  him  to  perish  !' 

"  But  when  I  told  old  Mansel  my  er- 
rand, and  what  I  was  there  for,  I  thought 
that  his  contending  emotions  would  have 
killed  him ;  for  fear  for  me  combated  his 
joy  at  knowing  that  my  going  might  save 
his  master.     But  he  knew  my  resolution 
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was  not  to  be  moved,  and  he  could  only 
pray  for  me,  and  pray  that  he  might  live 
to  see  me  return  in  safety  and  his  mas- 
ter recovering. 

"  I  now  only  waited  to  borrow  of  the 
good  old  man  all  the  changes  of  linen 
which  he  could  spare,  and  a  coat.  I  bought 
one  also  of  the  landlord,  and  sheets 
and  blankets  :  but  he  distressed  me  much 
by  saying  that  he  was  sure  that  I  should 
not  gain  admittance  to  my  father :  while 
packing  up  these  things,  I  was  teased 
by  poor  Mansel's  regrets  that  his  linen 
was  so  coarse  ;  and  by  his  expressions  of 
modest  shame,  that  ever  his  master 
should  wear  clothes  or  linen  of  his. 

"  ( But  remember,'  cried  I  almost  pet- 
tishly, '  this  horrid  woman  has  probably 
taken  away  all  his  clothes  and  linen ;  and 
this,  even  were  it  coarser,  would  be  a  re* 
freshment  to  him.' 

"  I  had  time  to  inquire  into  his  owr? 
little  history,  while  packing  up  for  iiiy 

vol.  ill.  M 
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departure,  and  I  learned  that  the  good 
old  man  had  been  thus  far  on  his  way, 
meaning  to  come  to  York,  and  end 
his  days  near  me ;  but  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  proceed;  and  that  as  the 
landlord  and  his  wife  were  kind  to  him, 
there  he  should  remain,  and  await  my 
return,  or  some  message  from  me.  '  If, 
after  a  certain  time  neither  you  nor 
message  come,  I  shall  have  lived  only 
too  long/  added  he,  bursting  into  tears, 
c  and  then  I  shall  pray  to  be  released 
directly.' 

"  I  wrung  his  hand  in  silence,  for  I 
could  not  speak,  and  rose  to  depart,  when 
we  heard  voices  in  the  next  room,  one  of 
which  spoke  in  an  angry  tone,  the  other 
in  the  touching  accents  of  lamentation. 
The  latter  was  a  female  voice — and  ne- 
ver can  I  forget  the  words  which  it  ut- 
tered. 

iS  '  Let  me  go  back,  my  brother !  let 
me  go  back  to  our  poor  father!     O  that 
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I  bad  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
him !' 

"'Stuff!  nonsense!  sentimental  non- 
sense!' replied  the  other :  "  What  good 
could  you  do  him  ?  You  know  he  must 
die  :  and  if  you  had  staid,  you  might  have 
died  too.  You  ought  to  thank  me  for 
having  forced  you  away.' 

"  '  No,  never  can  I.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  me  to  have  died  in  the 
performance  of  my  duty,  than  live  in 
torture,  and  die  by  inches  from  remorse 
for  having  neglected  it.  I  tell  you, 
George,'  she  added,  with  the  very  yell  of 
utter  despair,  '  I  shall  never,  never  be 
happy  again !' 

"  What  support,  what  comfort  must 
this  dreadful  dialogue  have  been  to  me ! 
I  received  it  on  my  knees  in  heartfelt 
thankfulness.  '  No,'  said  I  to  myself, 
'  the  duties  are  never,  never  to  be  violated 
jvith  impunity.' 

'*  It  seemed  indeed  that  my  overlie  :- 
m2 
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ing  this  scene  was  indeed  providential ; 
as  an  express  sent  by  my  faithful  servant 
now  arrived  at  the  inn-door,  and  desired 
the  parcel  he  brought  to  be  given  to  me 
instantly. 

"  I  opened  it  with  trembling  impa- 
tience. On  the  address  was — ■  To  be  sent 
after  her  immediately r,  with  all  possible 
haste,  wherever  she  is.'  And  on  the  en- 
velope was  written,  in  my  relation's  hand, 
\  You  have  borne  affliction  well,  my  child. 
I  pray  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  bear 
unexpected  joy  as  well/  I  then  opened 
the  letter,  and  found  that  Delaval  was 
alive,  was  well,  was  in  England,  and  then 
within  a  three  days  journey  of  York ! !  V 

"  I  cannot  describe  my  first  emotions; 
but  they  certainly  were  those  of  unmixed 
joy  and  thankfulness.  He  lived! — and 
I  might  now  look  forward  indeed  to  be- 
ing his  !  And  his  letter  to  the  governess, 
but  meant  for  me,  breathed  nothing  but 
love,  hope,  and  unabated  confidence ! 
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"  But  when  I  recollected  my  father, 
and  remembered  that  I  was  going 
probably  to  my  death ;  and  going  to 
wring  so  cruelly  the  heart  that  had 
loved  me,  unlike  my  father's,  with  una- 
bated tenderness,  my  resolution  failed, 
and  I  resolved  to  fly  to  my  lover  ;— and 
not  go  from  the  forlorn  hope  of  saving  him 
who  might  not  be  capable  of  being  saved, 
to  risk,  perhaps  to  lose  my  own  life,  and 
destroy  the  happiness  of  a  most  exem- 
plary being.  But  at  this  moment  of 
struggling  and  fainting  virtue,  I  recol- 
lected the  terrible  breathings  of  remorse 
which  I  had  just  heard;  and  clasping  my 
hands  together  I  murmured  out,  '  I  thank 
thee,  gracious  preserver!  Not  in  vain 
was  this  warning  sent,  and  I  go  to  my 
duty!' 

"  I  then  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  to 
the  governess,  conjuring  her  not  to  tell 
Delaval  whither  I  was  gone,  or  why;  but 
simply  to  assure  him  that  in  life  and  in 
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death  he  would  ever  be  the  dearest  object 
of  my  thoughts  and  of  my  prayers  ;  and 
that  I  trusted,  a  love  so  pure  and  faithful 
as  ours,  would  be  renewed  in  another  and 
a  better  world. 

"  This  letter  was  not  sealed,  so  eager 
was  I  to  send  it  and  set  off  on  my  sad 
journey;  and  I  desired  the  express  to  go 
with  it  as  far  as  he  could  himself,  and 
send  it  on  by  expresses  all  the  way.  It  so 
happened  that  the  man  was  an  old  ser- 
vant of  Delavai's  ;  and  he  was  so  over- 
joyed to  hear  his  master  still  lived,  that 
had  I  asked  him  to  walk  with  it  to  York, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  at  that  moment 
thought  himself  equal  to  the  under- 
taking. 

"  The  hour  of  my  setting  off  was  now 
really  arrived  ;  and  followed  by  the  prayers 
of  Mansel  and  the  good  people  of  the 
house,  I  got  into  my  well-loaded  cart, 
and  proceeded  on  my  way.  Walking  on 
the  road,  and  supported  by  a  fierce-look- 
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irjg  young  man,  I  saw  a  pale  miserable 
wild -looking  young  woman  ;  and  in  her 
mournful  tone,  as  I  drew  near  her,  I  re- 
cognised the  child  who  had  deserted  her 
sick  father.  Oh !  how  my  heart  beat  with 
renewed  thankfulness  as  I  said  within 
myself,  '  But  I  am  going  to  mine !' 

"  As  I  drove  through  some  of  the 
streets  on  my  way,  London  seemed 
scarcely  to  resemble  its  former  self.  Ail 
houses  were  shut  up  ;  red  crosses  were 
on  the  doors,  with  the  inscription  of 
'  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !'  The 
streets  were  deserted ;  and  grass  growing 
amidst  the  stones,  proved  how  long  a 
period  had  elapsed  since  the  foot  of  busy 
man  had  habitually  trodden  there :  while 
men  in  office  passed  slowly  and  singly 
along,  bearing  a  red  wand  in  their  hands, 
to  mark  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
approach  them  ;  and  the  cries  from  the 
windows  of  '  Prav  for  us !'  and  the  dismal 
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call  of  '  Bring  out  your  dead!'  mingled 
dreadfully  and  appallingly  with  the  rum- 
bling sound  of  the  approaching  death- 
carts,  and  the  deep  tolling  of  the  bell  for 
that  last  mournful  ceremony,  which  now 
was  bereft  by  haste  and  fear  of  all  its  im- 
pressive and  sadly-soothing  solemnity. 

u  Oh !  how  I  shuddered  as  the  first  pest- 
cart  passed,  as  night  was  now  rapidly 
spreading  around  me.  *  How  do  I  know/ 
thought  I,  '  whom  that  cart  of  varied 
victims  may  not  contain !'  The  thought 
was  too  terrible,  and  I  conjured  my 
driver  to  quicken  the  pace  of  his  horse. 

"  He  did  so;  and  as  St.  Giles's 
church  struck  nine  we  reached  the 
street  in  which  stood  the  house  of  my 
father.  That  house  was  the  last  in  the 
row ;  and  to  avoid  observation  I  desired 
the  man  to  wait  with  his  cart  in  a  little 
alley  by  the  gable-end  of  the  house, 
Hhile  I  with   trembling   feet    walked   to 
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the  door,  on  which  I  beheld  the  por- 
tentous red  cross,  and  its  accompanying 
prayer. 

"  As  I  expected,  a  watchman  guarded 
the  door ;  and  I  knew  that  he  would  re- 
fuse to  admit  me^as  he  was  bound  so  to  do, 
on  pain  of  the  severest  penalty.  Still  I 
hoped  to  succeed  in  my  application,  if  my 
father  yet  lived :  but  I  resolved  not  to 
offer  him  a  bribe  of  money  till  I  found 
all  other  applications  hopeless  ;  for  I 
thought,  if  he  were  one  of  the  wicked 
watchmen  of  whom  I  had  heard,  he  might 
murder  me  as  well  as  my  father  for  the 
sake  of  the  money  I  had  about  me. 

"  We  had  a  lighted  dark  lantern 
with  us  in  the  cart,  and  with  this  in 
my  hand  I  went  up  to  my  father's 
door.  My  dress  was  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing, and  I  wore  a  sort  of  long  white 
veil  resembling  the  veil  of  a  novice. 
I  did  this,  in  hopes  that  I  might  thus 
be  able  to  conceal  myself  from  my  fa- 
m  5 
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ther's  knowledge,  if  he  was  quite  sen- 
sible, as  I  feared  the  sight  of  me  might 
overcome  him  too  much ;  and  I  also 
hoped  that  he  might  fancy  me  some 
member  of  a  religious  order,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  nurse  the  sick. 

"  But  as  this  dress  was  singular,  and 
as  my  figure  was  tall  and  thin,  I  was  not 
surprised  that  the  watchman  started  and 
crossed  himself  as  I  approached.  How- 
ever this  was,  the  momentary  fear  I  caused 
was  the  means  of  my  obtaining  one  use- 
ful piece  of  information.  I  found  this 
watchman  was  a  Catholic ;  and  I  hoped 
he  would  be  the  more  willing  to  oblige 
me  when  he  heard  I  was  of  his  own 
faith. 

"  Is  it  wonderful,  that  now  that  I  was 
at  my  poor  father's  door,  and  able  by 
one  question  to  remove  my  anxiety  >  I 
could  not  utter  a  worcl^  and  stood  silent 
and  motionless,  as  if  I  had  really  been 
the  unearthly  thing  lie  took  me  for  at 
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first  ?  At  length,  however,  in  a  faint 
voice,  I  said,  '  Is  not  this  Mr.  Falkland »; 
house  ?' 

"  *  It  is.' 

"'Does  he  yet  live?'  I  asked  in  a 
trembling  tone  :  and  as  I  did  so,  I  turned 
the  lantern  towards  me,  and  the  light 
fell  upon  my  agitated  countenance. 

"  The  watchman  instantly  answered, 
4  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  hope,  nay  I  think, 
he  does.' 

"  And  my  convulsive  *  Thank  God ! r 
was  not  heard  by  him  without  sympathy ; 
for  his  tone  was  tremulous  as  he  added, 
*  But  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  for  him. 
One  of  his  servants  is  dead  and  buried ; 
and  as  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  other, 
I  fear  she  is  dead  too ;  and  I  know  the 
doctor,  who  is  dead  himself  since,  had 
little  hope  of  him.' 

"  •  But  he  is  not  yet  dead,  you  think  ?* 

"  ■  I  do  think  so.' 

"  ■  Then  I  conjure  you  to  let  me  see 
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him  directly.  I  bring  medicines,  cor- 
dials, every  thing :  and  I  am  come  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  the  hope,  if  he  was  ill, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  save  him.' 

"  '  I  cannot — I  dare  not — it  is — it  is 
indeed  impossible.' 

"  P  No ;  not  if  you  can  feel  for  me 
and  my  anxiety.  Hear  me,  I  conjure 
you/  cried  I.  *  By  this  cross'  (showing 
him  one  I  had  in  my  bosom)  '  I  conjure 
you,  by  this  symbol  of  our  mutual  faith 
(for  you  I  see  are  a  Catholic),  open  that 
forbidden  door,  and  let  me  hasten  to  see 
and  to  save  my  father  ! ' 

"  '  Your  father !  Mr.  Falkland  your 
father !  Poor  thing !  poor  thing  !  I  have 
a  mother  myself,  whom  I  would  not 
lose  for  any  thing ;  and  I  can  feel  for 
you.' 

"  '  Go  in,  and  the  blessing  of  God  go 
with  you ! ' 

"  The  door  opened,  and  with  difficulty, 
for  something  opposed  the  opening ;  and 
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I  felt  very  sick  when  I  discovered  that  it 
was  the  body  of  the  poor  maid-servant. 
But  I  struggled  with  this  feeling ;  and 
while  the  watchman  went  out  to  call  the 
dead-cart,  whose  awful  rumbling  was 
heard  in  the  street  at  a  distance,  I 
tottered  up  to  the  chamber  of  my  fa- 
ther. 

"  With  a  trembling  hand  I  opened 
the  door  of  the  dark  and  suffocating 
room,  and  anxiously  listened  to  hear 
whether  he  breathed  or  not.  He  did 
breathe  audibly  ;  he  also  moved  audibly 
in  his  bed.  Life  therefore  was  not  ex- 
tinct; and  with  renewed  thankfulness 
and  hope  I  returned  on  the  light  step 
of  gladness  to  the  door,  and  told  the 
watchman  where  to  find  my  coach,  and 
to  bring  me  instantly  a  large  basket 
which  it  contained.  He  did  so,  before 
the  death-cart  was  at  all  near  the  door ; 
but  till  it  had  driven  off  again  with  its 
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load  he  begged  me  to  take  care  I  was 
not  seen. 

"  I  now  (seated  in  a  chair,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  room,  for  I  dared  not  yet 
look  at  my  father,)  unpacked  my  basket, 
lighted  a  taper  at  the  light  of  my  lantern, 
and  with  a  cordial  medicine  in  one  hand 
and  the  candle  in  the  other,  I  approached 
the  bedside,  and  gently  undrew  the  cur- 
tain. But  when  I  gazed  upon  that  be- 
loved face,  and  saw  it  so  changed,  so  in- 
dicative of  disease  and  death,  I  turned 
away,  and  even  groaned  aloud.  The 
sound  seemed  to  arouse  him,  and  I 
dropped  my  veil.  But  seeing,  alas  !  that 
though  he  looked,  he  saw  not,  I  turned 
it  up  again ;  and  feeling  the  faint  and 
rapid  pulse,  I  resolved  to  get  down  the 
cordial  as  fast  as  possible. 

iC  The  poor  invalid  made  no  resistance, 
so  my  task  was  easy ;  and  I  got  down 
quite  as  much  as  my  instructor  would.  I 
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thought,  have  recommended.  I  ventured 
next  to  open  the  window;  and  as  there 
was  a  thorough  light,  I  was  able  to  make 
a  thorough  air ;  and  soon  by  that  means 
and  the  burning  of  herbs  and  of  some 
gums  which  I  had  with  me,  the  smell  of 
disease  and  the  feeling  of  suffocating 
heat  disappeared  considerably  ;  and  when 
I  had  changed  the  pillow-case  I  fancied 
that  my  father  lay  his  head  down  in  the 
cool  and  clean  linen  with  a  feeling  of 
relief.  But  his  apparent  quiet  did  not 
last  long.  He  again  became  restless,  and 
delirium  succeeded;  his  cheek  became 
more  flushed,  and  he  talked  incessantly ; 
and  sometimes  with  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion I  heard  him  pronounce  my  own 
name  ; and  'My child!'  '  MypoorAdeleT 
and  sometimes  '  Vile  unfeeling  woman  I' 
and (  Go  to  your  husband  then,  go  ! '  were 
distinctly  uttered. 

"  It  was  now  I  thought  the  time  for 
administering  the  medicine  recommend- 
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ed  to  me,  and  I  did  so  ;  for  any  thing  of 
liquid,  poor  soul !  seemed  to  be  wel- 
come to  his  parched  lips  ;  and  even  sooner 
than  I  expected,  the  restlessness  of  fever 
subsided,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

"  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  this 
night  was  to  me  a  night  of  happiness, 
because  my  anxiety  was  still  as  great  as  my 
hopes  ;  and  I  knew  not  but  that  I  myself 
was  at  that  moment  inhaling  contagion 
and  certain  death.  Still,  when  I  found 
myself  once  more  in  the  presence  of  that 
parent,  whom  even  in  his  estrangement 
from  me  I  had  ever  tenderly  loved  and 
truly  honoured, — when  I  thought  that  by 
my  timely  presence  I  should  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  save  his  life,  and  hear  him 
name  me  ere  long  not  only  his  beloved 
child,  but  his  preserver, — my  heart  was 
filled,  nay  was  choked  with  emotions  of 
the  most  pleasurable  kind:  and  I  declare 
that  I  have  experienced  far  less  lively 
sensations  of  enjoyment  when  I  have  since 
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worn  away  the  night  in  the  gay  scenes  of 
a  court-ball,  and  glittered  in  the  royal 
circle,  in  the  rank  and  splendour  of  a 
countess. 

"  A  little  before  six  my  friend  the 
watchman,  who  was  then  going  off  his 
watch,  knocked  at  the  door  to  know  how 
my  patient  was  ;  and  he  roused  me  from 
a  most  painful  contemplation :  for  as  the 
yellow  beams  of  morning  light  shone, 
through  the  white  curtains,  on  my  poor 
father's  face,  which  was  now  no  longer 
flushed  with  the  crimson  of  fever,  I 
was  again  so  shocked  and  terrified  with 
his  wan  and  death-like  appearance,  that 
I  hung  over  him  with  suspended  breath, 
expecting  every  instant  to  see  him  breathe 
his  last  before  me.  I  could  hardly  there- 
fore speak  when  I  opened  the  door  to  my 
kind  inquirer ;  who,  alarmed  at  my  look, 
went  up  to  the  bed  regardless  of  the 
danger,  and  gazed  closely  and  earnestly 
en  the  unconscious  invalid. 
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"  c  He  is  not  dying,  nor  like  to  die, 
dear  young  lady,'  said  he,  *  if  that  is  what 
you  fear ;  for  there  is  a  gentle  dew  on 
his  skin,  which  I  have  heard  say  is 
favourable;  and  those  who  die  in  the 
plague  usually  die  in  agony  and  ra- 
ving.' 

"'  Thank  you! — thank  you!'  I  ex- 
claimed, or  rather  I  sobbed  out ;  '  But 
O  how  long  it  will  seem  to  me  till  I  see 
you  again! — But  come  away  now — I  can't 
let  you  stay,  for  fear  you  should  catch 
the  infection.' 

"  '  I  shall  be  here,'  said  he,  ■  as  St. 
Giles's  clock  strikes  ten ;  and  till  then 
God  bless  you  !  But  let  me  beg  you  not 
to  let  the  day-watch,  who  is  rather  a  queer 
body,  get  a  peep  at  you.  I  will  tell  him 
all  is  going  well  above  stairs ; — that  he 
need  make  no  inquiries,  for  that  there 
is  nothing  wanted.' 

"  He  then  went  away.  But  his  as- 
surances that  my  father  was  better  had 
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a  most  cheering  effect  on  me ;  and  I 
hoped  that  I  might  find  the  day,  un- 
cheered  by  the  voice  of  kindness  and  of 
sympathy,  less  long  than  I  feared. 

"  As  my  father  still  slept,  I  resolved 
to  leave  the  door  open,  that  I  might  hear 
if  he  stirred  or  spoke,  and  then  explore 
the  other  rooms,  to  see  if  I  could  not 
get  him  moved  into  another  apartment, 
and  on  a  clean  bed.  But  first  I  changed 
my  own  dress  from  black  to  white  ;  not 
only  because  I  had  heard  that  the  black 
dye  retained  contagion  longest,  but  that 
I  thought  my  black  dress,  if  my  father 
could  distinguish  objects  at  all,  would 
make  him  know  that  I  was  not  the  ser- 
vant who  had  waited  on  him  before.  I 
next  opened  all  the  windows  at  the  back 
of  the  house;  and  as  the  spare  chamber 
opposite  my  father's  had  windows  which 
opened  on  the  garden  and  the  fields,  and 
as  the  bed  wanted  nothing  but  sheets,  I 
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resolved  to  move  my  father  thither,  as 
soon  as  I  could  do  it  with  safety ;  and 
then,  by  locking  up  the  infected  rooms,, 
after  having  opened  the  windows  and 
lighted  a  fire  in  them,  I  hoped  to  pre- 
vent the  infection  from  spreading  by  our 
means.  For  myself  I  had  no  fear,  and; 
therefore  I  believed  I  was  in  no*, danger;,' 
and  this  conviction  helped  no  doubt  to 
preserve  me. 

"  I  soon  discovered  which  was  the 
room  of  the  poor  maid-servants;  and  hav- 
ing deluged  it  first  with  some  of  the  pails 
of  water  which  the  good  watchman  had 
fetched  me  in  before  he  went  away,  I 
set  open  the  windows,  and  lighted  a  lire 
in  it.  And  in  doing  this,  in  sheeting  the 
bed,  in  unpacking  and  arranging  my 
things,  and  above  all  in  administering  to 
the  wants  of  my  still  unconscious  invalid, 
I  felt  the  day  pass  with  tolerable  rapidity. 
Eat  I  could  not ;  but  a  little  wine  and  a. 
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morsel  of  bread  were  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain me  during  a  time  of  such  excite- 
ment, 

"  At  about  nine  o'clock,  and  when  I 
was  thinking  with  pleasant  anticipation 
of  the  return  of  my  humble  friend  as  soon 
'as  I  should  hear  the  next  clock  strike,  my 
father,  wriose  pulse  was  now  considerably 
fuller  and  much  reduced,  awoke  from  his 
sleep*  and  called  '  Martha'  in  a  much 
stronger  and  clearer  tone  than  he  had 
yet  spoken ;  and  while  every  fibre  trem- 
bled with  hope  and  with  emotion,  I 
)et  down  my  veil,  and  in  a  whisper  said, 
1  Here  I  am,  sir.' 

"  '  Poor  girl !'  said  my  father,  *  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it ;  for  I  feared  you  were 
gone  and  left  me,  like  every  body  else — 
But  no — I  recollect — I  feared  you  were 
dead  too.  You  have  been  very  ill,  have 
you  not  ?* 

•"Yes,   sir,   very   (still  whispering); 
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but  I  am  got  well,  though  I  have  lost  my 
voice :  and  so  will  you  get  well,  sir.' 

"  '  No,  Martha,  no ;  nor  do  I  wish  it. 
What  should  I  live  for  ?  I  have  nobody 
to  love  me  now — no  one — no  one — '  Then 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  hid  his  face  in 
the  pillow ;  but  starting  up  again  he  said, 
'  But,  Martha,  how  is  this  ?  The  pillow 
seems  fresher,  and  the  air  cooler  and 
sweeter ;  and  I  believe  you  gave  me  many 
refreshing  things  in  the  night ;  and  yes, 
I  really  do  think  I  am  better.  But  did 
you  do  this,  Martha  ?  To  be  sure — No — 
no — it  could  not  be  Angelique  :  was  it 
not  you,  Martha  ?' 

"  c  It  was  I,  sir,'  I  replied,  nearly  inar- 
ticulate with  emotion. 

"  '  And  I  should  like  something  more 
to  take  immediately.1 

"  Having  taken  the  precaution  to  put 
on  my  gloves,  lest  he  should  see  the  hand 
ivas  not  that  of  a  servant,  I  gave  him  some 
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wine  and  some  bread  dipped  in  it ;  and 
it  was  with  great  joy  that  I  saw  he  ate  it 
without  difficulty  and  with  evident  plea- 
sure. 

"  '  Then  it  is  not  a  delusion  !'  said  I  to 
myself;  c  and  he  will  recover.' 

"  He  now,  while  begging  me  to  shake 
up  his  pillow  for  him,  which  I  sprinkled 
with  a  sweet  refreshing  water,  looked 
earnestly  at  me,  and  asked  me  if  my  eyes 
were  weak,  that  I  wore  a  veil. 

"  I  answered  '  Yes  ;  but  that  I  ought 
to  be  thankful  to  have  had  my  life  spared, 
even  with  the  loss  of  my  voice  and  my 
sight.' 

•*  '  To  be  sure  you  ought ;  and  I  ought 
to  be  thankful  even  if  I  am  forced  to  live 
without  any  tie  or  comfort  in  the  world  ; 
for  the  comforts  I  once  had,  my  own  folly 
has  deprived  me  of.  Well,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  Martha,  if  I  should 
not  recover ; — But  not  now,  I  have  talk- 
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ed  too  much.'  And  then,  exhausted,  but 
calmly,  he  fell  asleep. 

(i  Ten  o'clock  at  length  struck ;  and 
I  heard  the  hall-door  unlock,  and  very 
soon  a  tap  at  the  chamber  door  an- 
nounced my  kind  visitant. 

"  '  How  do  you  go  on  ?'  said  he.  And 
the  good  creature  seemed  delighted  at 
my  account. 

"  '  How  is  your  mother?'  I  in- 
quired. 

"  '  She  holds  well — quite  well ;  but  I 
take  care  to  pull  off  my  coat  before  I 
go  home,  lest  it  should  be  dangerous.  I 
assure  you,  miss,  you  have  my  mother's 
prayers,  as  well  as  mine ;  and  she  says 
she  should  so  like  to  see  you.' 

u  My  father  now  moved,  and  my  hum- 
ble friend  retired. 

"  *  Martha,'  said  my  father,  '  whose 
voice  was  that  ?' 

14  *  The  watchman's,  sir ;  he  is  so  kind 
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and  attentive,  when  you  get  well,  sir,  you 
must  reward  him  handsomely/ 

"  <  I !  I  reward  him,  child  !  My  folly 
and  extravagance  have  left  me  not  the 
power  to  do  it ;  but  I  know  there  is  one 
who  will  do  it,  and  can  do  it,  thank 
heaven  !  Martha,  you  too  are  very  good, 
and  she  would  reward  you>  if  she  knew 
it.' 

'"Who  would,  sir?' 

"  '  Who !  why  my  daughter,  to  be 
sure.' 

"  Here  he  again  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
and  fell  asleep.     s 

"  He  awoke  about  three  hours  after; 
and  I  found  by  his  voice  that  his  strength 
was  much  renewed. 

"  J  Martha,'  said  he,  *  what  was  I  say- 
ing when  I  fell  asleep  ? — Oh  ! — I  re- 
member now: — I  said  my  child  would 
reward  you.  Yes,  and  I  am  sure  she 
will ; — for  though  it  was  very  unkind  in 
her  never  to  write  to  me  during  all  this 
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time,  still  I  am  sure  she  will  forgive  and 
forget  all  when  I  am  dead.' 

"  An  almost  convulsive  sob  now  burst 
from  me,  spite  of  myself,  and  startled 
him  excessively. 

fc '  Why,  Martha,'  said  he,  '  what  ails 
you  ?' 

"  *  Your — your  talking  of  dying,  sir  ; 
I  can't  bear  it.' 

"  '  Good,  kind  girl !'  said  he.  '  How 
strange  it  is  now,  that  this  creature,  whom 
I  have  not  known  long,  should  feel  for 
me — and  stay  with  me — and  nurse  me, 
when  those  who.... Pshaw !  I  must  not 
think  that  way.... However,  Martha,  I 
am  glad,  very  glad,  that  you  have  had  this 
malady,  as  it  can't  do  you  any  harm  to 
nurse  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  make 
victims.  Yes,  and  that  reconciles  me 
to  the  absence  of  my  poor  child  Adele  : 
I  should  have  been  so  afraid  of  her  catch- 
ing the  fever  !  Now,  thank  God  !  she  is 
hundreds  of  miles  off,  and  in  no  danger  ; 
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and  now  she  will  hear  nothing  of  it  till  it 
is  all  over  and  I  am  gone,  and  she  can  do 
nothing  for  me.' 

"  '  Do  you  then  think,  if  she  had  known 
of  your  danger,  she  would  have  come  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  I  do  believe  she  would  ;  and 
sometimes  I  suspect  she  has  written ; 
and  that  the  letters  were  kept  from  me ; 
for  I  have  had  to  deal  with  sad  folks.' 

"  i  Aye,  sir,'  said  I,  speaking  with  great 
effort ;  '  I  have  no  doubt  your  daughter 
wrote  often,  very  often.' 

"  *  Why  how  should  you  know  any 
thing  on  that  subject  ?  You  did  not  see 
the  letters  come,  did  you  ?' 

"  <  No,  sir :  but  then  Miss  Falkland 
has  too  good  a  character  for  me  to  be- 
lieve she  could  neglect  you.' 

" '  True,    Martha,    true;    you    are  a 
sensible  good  girl ;  and  I  dare  say  Adele 
did  write,  and  often  too.     O  fool !  cre- 
dulous fool,  that  I  have  been  ! ' 
n2 
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"  Here  I  insisted  on  giving  him  some 
cordial  medicines,  and  on  his  not  talking 
so  much.  The  medicine  he  thankfully 
took ;  but  he  persisted  in  talking,  be- 
cause he  said  he  wanted  to  relieve  his 
mind,  and  give  me  a  commission.  How- 
ever, as  he  found  I  would  not  answer, 
he  desisted  at  last,  and  gradually  fell 
asleep  ; — and  thus  another  night  passed. 
The  next  morning  he  reminded  me  that 
he  had  a  commission  to  give  me. 

"  '  Martha,'  said  he,  '  when  I  am  dead, 
take  under  your  care,  and  never  lose  sight 
of  it,  a  casket  in  that  closet.  My  at- 
torney knows  there  is  such  a  thing,  for 
I  told  him  of  it  as  soon  as  I  had  reason 
to  be  wary ;  and  I  was  going  to  put  it 
under  his  care  when  I  was  taken  ill.  It 
contains  my  family  jewels,  and  some 
left  by  a  relation  to  Adelaide  at  my 
death ; — these  are  her  property,  there- 
fore, the  only  property  her  rash  father 
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can  leave  her.  Let  them  be  given  to 
the  care  of  my  attorneys,  Williams  and 
Co.,  29,  Throckmorton-street  ;  and  do 
see  her  yourself,  and  tell  her  how 
bitterly  I  repented  my  unkindness  to  her, 
and  that  I  blessed  her  with  my  last 
breath.' 

"  Here  I  could  not  contain  myself ; 
but  wept  aloud. 

"  *  Tender-heartedgirl!'  said  he  kindly; 
*  well,  I  will  talk  no  more  in  this  manner. 
There,  Martha,  in  that  closet  is  the 
casket,  and  on  it  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols 
that  go  off  with  a  touch ;  so  take  care 
how  you  handle  them.' 

. "  I  now  recollected  that  it  was  chiefly 
'  fear  of  handling  these  pistols'  which 
had  prevented  Angelique  from  carrying 
off  the  casket.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  recollected  with  no  small  alarm,  that 
Merinville  had  called  her  fool,  and  de- 
clared he  would  not  sail  without  the 
jewels. 
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Ci  There  is  no  knowledge  or  power, 
however  insignificant,  that  may  not  be 
turned  to  account  some  time  or  other. 
I,  at  this  moment,  was  comforted  by 
knowing  that  I  possessed  a  power  not 
usually  possessed  by  a  woman.  To  ex- 
plain : — When  I  was  about  fourteen,  I 
was  weakly  afraid  of  the  report  and  even 
of  the  sight  of  fire-arms  ;  and  one  day 
when  my  father  shot  at  a  hawk  in  the 
garden,  I  fell  down  and  nearly  fainted.  He 
therefore,  who,  though  he  admired  femi- 
nine delicacy,  was  no  patron  of  feminine 
fears,  insisted  on  teaching  me  to  load 
and  fire  both  a  gun  and  a  pistol,  as  the 
means  of  curing  this  irritability  of  nerves ; 
and  as  his  word  was  law,  I  obeyed,  though 
I  began  my  new  course  of  instruction 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  a  beating 
heart.  The  plan  succeeded  so  completely, 
that  my  father  then  saw  danger  of  my  be- 
coming too  fond  of  my  newT  acquirement; 
he  therefore  told  me,   as  shooting  at  a 
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mark  was  too  masculine  an  amusement 
for  a  woman,  he  advised  me  to  keep  my 
proficiency  in  it  a  secret :  and  I  had 
even  forgotten  it  myself,  till  these  words 
of  my  father's  recalled  it  to  my  mind, 
with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness. 

•'  I  now  hegan  to  perceive  that  my  fa- 
ther's sight  was  rapidly  returning — a  proof 
of  returning  strength,  and  therefore  wel- 
come to  me.  But  it  convinced  me  that 
I  could  not  long  remain  concealed  from 
him ;  and  if  he  was  no  longer  so  very 
weak,  there  was  no  longer  any  danger 
to  him  in  the  disclosure.  Yes,  there  was 
one  obstacle  to  it — the  fear  for  me  which 
he  would  immediately  feel :  I  therefore 
resolved  to  remain  unknown  by  him  as 
long  as  I  could. 

"  The  clock  had  now  struck  twelve, 
and  I  believed  my  father  was  certainly 
dozing,  if  not  asleep,  when  I  heard  a 
noise  in  the  back  of  the  house  ;  and  as  I 
listened   in   fearful   expectation    on    the 
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landing-place,  I  was  convinced  that  some 
persons  had  broken  into  the  house  from 
the  garden,  and  were  then  entering  the 
hall ;  therefore  I  could  not  summon  my 
defender.  Nor,  as  the  windows  of  the 
chamber  did  not  look  into  the  street,  but 
were  at  some  distance  from  it,  could  I 
call  him  that  way.  And  I  stood  al- 
most stupid  with  fear  upon  the  stairs- 
head,  when  I  heard  a  voice  that  I  knew 
to  be  M^rinville's,  say,  in  broken  English, 
'  Go  up,  you  dogs  !  What  are  you  afraid 
of  ?  If  he  is  dead,  I  suppose  you  have 
seen  a  dead  man  before ;  and  if  he  is 
alive,  it  will  be  easy  to  dispatch  him/ 

"  '  'Tis  as  I  feared,'  thought  I,  retreat- 
ing into  the  room  :  and  thinking  that  the 
jewels  would  be  well  bestowed  to  pur- 
chase my  father's  life,  I  opened  the  closet 
door  ;  and  having  carefully  taken  the 
pistols  off,  and  laid  them  down  on  the 
floor,  I  was  ready  to  come  forward  and 
proffer  the  casket. 
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"  I  found  that  Merinville,  afraid  of  in- 
fection, and  wishing  to  unite  safety  and 
gain,  did  not  enter  the  room  ;  but,  at  the 
door,  directed  them  to  the  closet ;  telling 
them  to  take  care  of  the  pistols  lying  on  the 
casket.  And  while  the  men,  averse  evi- 
dently to  the  task,  stopped  to  wonder 
whether  the  old  gentleman  was  alive  or 
dead — as,  though  there  were  lights,  there 
was  no  one  in  the  room — Merinville 
cursed  them  for  cowards  ;  and  my  father 
awoke  at  the  noise. 

"  The  men  were  now  in  the  room;  and 
Merinville,  hearing  him  say  '  Who  is 
there  ? '  said,  on  the  outside  of  the 
door,  *  Go,  kill  him — go!'  But  just  as 
they  approached  the  bed,  I  threw  open 
the  closet-door :  and  the  sight  of  my 
phantom-like  dress  and  figure  and  pale 
cheek  so  terrified  them,  that  they  fled 
precipitately,  nearly  overturning  Merin- 
ville in  their  flight,  who,  thinking  my 
father  armed  with  the  pistols  was  at  their 
n  5 
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heels,  followed  them  himself  with  the 
utmost  haste  : — and  for  the  present  I  felt 
that  all  danger  was  over.  But  before  I 
could  hasten  to  summon  the  watchman, 
(having  first  assured  myself  that  the  ruf- 
fians had  left  the  house,)  my  attention  was 
called  to  my  nearly  fainting  father ;  who, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  me,  faltered  out,  '  It 
must  be  so ! — It  is  she ! — It  is  my  child  ! ' 

"  Having  said  this,  he  stretched  out 
his  arms  to  me ;  but  instantly  fell  back 
insensible  on  his  pillow ;  and  it  was 
several  minutes  before  I  could  restore 
him  to  life.  But  when  I  sH'veeded,  never 
shall  I  forget  his  eloquent  look  as  he 
saw  me  bending  over  him,  nor  the  affec- 
tionate embrace  which  followed,  in  wThich 
all  the  past  was  forgotten,  and  the  pre- 
sent alone  remembered. 

"  My  father  now  suddenly  released 
me  from  his  arms,  and  with  a  look  of 
agony  and  terror  conjured  me  never 
to  come    near  him    again,    exclaiming, 
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<  Wretch  that  I  am  !  I  have  killed,  I 
have  destroyed  my  pious  and  precious 
child!' 

"  At  this  moment,  and  before  I  could 
say  any  thing  to  pacify  him,  I  heard  a 
heavy  foot  on  the  stairs,  without  having 
heard  the  hall-door  open ;  therefore  I 
knew  it  could  not  be  the  watchman :  and 
my  father  heard  it  too. 

"  *  They  are  coming  again/  cried  he ; 
'  and  I  fear  I  can't  protect  you !  O 
merciful  Father !  save  her,  and  let  me 
perish ! ' 

"  '  Hush  V  whispered  I ;  '  remember 
here  are  pistols,  and  you  know  that  I 
can  use  them.' 

"  I  then  took  the  pistols  from  the 
closet,  and  laying  one  on  the  chair  near 
me,  I  cocked  the  other,  and  stood  be- 
hind the  curtain,  prepared  for  defence. 

"  The  door  now  opened,  and,  as  I  ex- 
pected, Merinville  entered. 

"  *  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  be  scared 
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by  phantoms  and  ghosts/  said  he  in 
French  with  great  volubility ;  ■  there- 
fore I  am  come  back  for  my  prize.' 

"'  Wretch!'  cried  my  father,  <  what 
crime  are  you  coming  to  perpetrate  ?' 

"  '  Mfrinville/  cried  I,  drawing  aside 
the  curtain  a  little  way;  <  I  conjure  you 
to  depart,  and  leave  these  crimes  unper- 
petrated.' 

"  <  Adelaide  !  Yes,  it  is  Adelaide  her- 
self,' cried  he :  <  Who  should  have  thought 
it  ?  But  you  shall  not  deprive  me  of  the 
jewels.' 

"  '  You  shall  have  my  life  first,'  cried 
my  father,  vociferating  for  help  in  a 
voice  whose  strength  surprised  and  ap- 
palled the  ruffian,  and  convinced  him  that 
he  had  no  time  to  lose:  hastening  therefore 
to  the  bed,  he  was  about  to  silence  my 
father  probably  for  ever,  when  I,  starting 
forward,  levelled  my  pistol  at  him,  and 
drew  the  trigger ;  but  in  vain  !— it  flashed 
in  the  pan.  And  Merinville  darted  round 
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the  bed,  to  vent  his  rage  on  me;  but  being 
ready  armed  with  the  other  weapon  of 
death,  I  aimed,  I  fired,  and  he  fell  on  the 
floor. 

"  In  another  instant  the  watchman, 
summoned  by  the  sound,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  found  me  standing  motion- 
less by  the  bleeding  Merinville ;  shocked, 
terrified,  and  stunned,  at  what  my  weak 
hand  had  achieved. 

"  c  Thou  blessed  young  creature  !  did 
you  do  this  ?'  said  my  kind  friend. 

"  '  He  is  not  dead,'  said  I  wildly ;  f  do 
not  tell  me  he  is  dead !  let  me  not  think 
I  have  committed  murder ! ' 

"  The  watchman  now  raised  the  body 
up,  and  declared  he  believed  that  he  was 
not  even  mortally  wounded:  and  soon 
after  Merinville,  recovering  his  senses  en- 
tirely, raised  himself  on  his  knees. 

"  -  Thank  Heaven  !'  I  exclaimed  most 
fervently. 

Amen!'  cried   my  father,  c  for   I 
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should  have  been  sorry  to  see  thee,  un- 
happy man,  go  to  thy  dread  account  so  un- 
prepared to  meet  it,  and  sent  thither  by 
my  child.' 

"  '  Come,  sir,  you  must  go  with  me,* 
said  the  watchman :  '  such  folks  as  you 
must  not  be  suffered  to  go  at  large ;  and 
after  your  wound  is  dressed  I  must  cany 
you  to  the  first  watch-house.' 

"  But  Me'rinville  pleaded  so  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  escape,  that,  as  I  too  favour- 
ed the  side  of  mercy,  my  father  commis- 
sioned the  watchman  to  do  nothing  but 
support  him  to  the  house  of  a  surgeon, 
and  leave  him  then,  to  go  whithersoever 
he  pleased. 

i(  Accordingly  he  supported  him  down 
stairs,  for  he  could  not  stand  alone ;  and 
with  a  thankful  heart  I  prepared  to  ad- 
minister more  medicines  and  wine  to 
my  father,  when  I  recollected  that  Mc- 
rinville's  accomplices  might  return  ;  and 
having  communicated  my  fears  to  him,  he 
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advised  me  to  reload  the  pistols  ;  and  till 
the  return  of  the  watchman  we  remained 
in  a  state  of  the  most  fearful  and  ago- 
nizing suspense. 

"  The  watchman  (whose  name  was 
Brent)  now  came  up  stairs,,  and  was  a 
little  startled  to  see  me  still  armed,  as  if 
expecting  more  violence.  But  when  I. 
told  him  that  the  back  of  the  house  was 
still  open,  and  that  Merinville's  accom- 
plices might  yet  be  on  the  premises,  he 
declared  that  my  precaution  was  quite 
right ;  and  come  what  come  might,  he 
would  watch  inside  the  hall  til!  day- 
light came,  and  that  the  next  day  he 
would  send  proper  persons  to  repair  the 
breaches . 

"  But  we  had  no  more  cause  for  fear 
that  night ;  and  before  six  o'clock  arrived, 
my  father  declared  that  he  could  bear  to 
be  moved  into  the  other  room,  where  there 
were  locks  and  double  bolts.     This  was 
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indeed  a  relief  to  my  mind ;  as  was  also 
the  intelligence  that  Merinville  was  not 
mortally  wounded,  but  that  his  wound 
and  weakness  were  such  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  stir  for  weeks  ;  and  finding  him 
to  be  a  gentleman  who  (as  MeVinville 
said)  had  been  shot  in  a  love  frolic,  the 
surgeon  allowed  him  to  lodge  in  his 
house. 

"  I  was  now  really  oppressed  as  it  were 
with  the  sense  of  the  mercies  which  I  had 
received ;  and  when  by  the  aid  of  the  good 
Brent  I  saw  my  rapidly  recovering  parent 
lying  in  a  clean  and  healthy  bed,  and 
breathing  a  pure  and  salubrious  air,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  clothe  my  feelings 
in  words,  and  I  could  only  weep  and  lift 
up  my  heart  in  silent  thankfulness  to  my 
Creator. 

"  Time  now  flew  on  rapid  wings  ;  and 
the  day  was  too  short  for  what  my  father 
had  to  tell  and  to  ask,  and  I  to  ask  and 
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tell  in  return.  And  O  how  sweet  it 
was  now  to  talk  of  Delaval  with  my  fa- 
ther !  But  I  was  really  forced  to  break 
from  him  sometimes,  to  escape  from  the 
painful  expressions  of  his  gratitude — a 
word  which  ought  never  to  be  used  from 
a  parent  to  a  child ;  and  also  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  talking  himself  ill 
again.  Those  who  have  watched  over 
convalescence  like  this,  know  that  such 
convalescents  are  always  inclined  to  talk 
unceasingly. 

"  Night,  the  fourth  night  since  my 
arrival,  was  now  come.  My  father  was 
trying  to  sleep,  and  I  had  thrown  myself 
on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  beside  him, 
when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the  bolt- 
ed door,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  Brent 
begging  to  speak  to  me.  But  I  made 
him  speak  again,  and  convince  me  also 
by  what  he  said  that  he  was  indeed  Brent, 
before  I  would  open  the  door.  At  length 
1  did  so ;  and  in  one  moment  I  found 
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myself  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  Dela- 
vaL 

Cf  All  recollections,  all  consciousness, 
but  that  he  was  there — that  I  held  his 
hand — that  I  gazed  on  his  face — were  at 
that  moment  utterly  annihilated.  And 
when  I  heard  my  father  forbid  him  to 
come  near  him,  but  add  to  the  prohibi- 
tion the  warmest  blessing  and  the  kindest 
words  of  welcome,  overcome  with  joy 
I  fainted^,  from  the  variety  of  overwhelm- 
ing emotions. 

"  The  moment  of  recovered  sense 
was,  alas  !  painful  as  well  as  sweet :  for 
though  DelavaFs  countenance  expressed 
nothing  but  gladness,  I  saw  that  my 
swoon  had  alarmed  my  father,  and  that 
he  feared  I  had  taken  the  infection. 

"  '  I  have  taken  no  infection  but  that 
of  happiness,'  said  I ;  *  and  if  you  would 
but  be  quiet,  and  go  to  sleep,  I  should 
be  quite  well ;  and  Delaval  will  come 
again  to-morrow  morning/ 
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" '  No/  cried  Brent,  *  that  is  impossible; 
and  you  seem  so  sorry  to  see  the  young 
gentleman,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  tell 
you  I  let  him  come  only  on  condition 
that  he  was  not  to  go  away  again.' 

"  '  Oh  !  but  he  may  catch  the  fever, 
and  die  !'  I  exclaimed. 

u  '  Why  so,  miss  ?  You  have  not 
caught  it ;  and  now  you  have  purified  and 
fumigated  the  house,  and  it  is  quite 
another  thing/ 

"  Still  I  was  alarmed  ;  but  I  could  do 
nothing  but  submit :  and  remembering 
there  was  a  room  with  a  feather  bed  in  it 
on  the  very  top  of  the  house,  I  prevailed 
on  Delaval  to  try  to  sleep  there,  as  he  had 
travelled  night  and  day  since  my  express 
overtook  him  on  the  road,  and  showed 
him  my  unsealed  letter  to  the  governess, 
which  he  ventured  to  read  :  instantly 
turning  his  horses'  heads  to  London,  he 
came,  resolved  to  share  my  perils,  and  to 
live  or  die  with  me. 
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"  Alas  !  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  defer 
till  morning  the  numerous  inquiries  and 
all  the  various  interesting  communica- 
tions which  we  had  to  give  and  receive : 
but  consideration  for  my  father  enjoined 
the  separation ;  and  I  believe  previous 
fatigue,  and  the  exhaustion  of  strong 
emotion,  were  able  to  counteract  even 
the    wakefulness    and     restlessness     of 

joy- 

"  I  however  kept  myself  awake  till  I 
had  given  my  father  his  second  medicine, 
and  day  began  to  dawn  ;  then  to  oblige 
him,  and  remove  his  anxious  fears,  I 
threw  myself  on  my  mattress,  and  slept 
soundly  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  I 
awoke,  it  was  now  for  the  first  time,  I  may 
say  for  years,  that  I  awoke  to  joyful  an- 
ticipation, and  to  the  certain  expectation 
of  gazing  on  the  two  beings  whom  I 
loved  best  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  too. 

"  But  this  enjoyment  was  counteracted 
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in  a  most  painful  but  perhaps  most  salu- 
tary manner,  and  my  feelings  subdued 
again  into  a  more  wholesome  and  quiet 
tone,  by  the  severe  return  of  illness  to 
my  poor  father.  He  had  been  too  much 
weakened  to  bear  unhurt  the  succession 
of  all  the  most  powerful  passions  in  turn 
operating  on  his  debilitated  frame  ;  and 
for  some  days  fever  of  the  low  kind,  as 
fatal  often  as  the  plague  itself,  wore  him 
down  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave ;  and 
I  might  myself  have  sunk  under  the  fa- 
tigue and  anxiety  of  nursing,  had  not  my 
task  been  shared  by  Delaval,  and  my 
anxiety  soothed  by  his  presence  and  his 
care. 

"  Delaval's  history  of  himself  was  this: 
His  fellow  prisoner,  an  Englishman,  had 
died  in  prison  ;  and  he  had  bribed  his 
jailor  to  say  he  himself  had  died,  and  then 
in  time  he  bribed  him  to  let  him  escape. 

"  We  now  seriously  began  to  think  of 
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removing,  and  removing,  by  Delaval' s 
advice,  to  another  country ;  as  those 
wicked  people  had  certainly  made  my 
father  a  suspected  character,  and  it  was 
therefore  better  that  we  should  return 
to  France  and  to  Provence,  where 
Delaval  still  possessed  a  very  delightful 
abode. 

"  My  father  approved  of  the  plan  ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  he  said,  '  because  his 
estate,  his  paternal  estate,  had  now 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  he  should 
hate  to  remain  in  England  to  see  it  en- 
joyed by  another/ 

" ' My  dear  sir,'  said  Delaval,  on 
hearing  this,  '  if  that  be  your  only  ob- 
jection to  remain  here,  remain  by  all 
means  ;  for  your  estate  is  not,  I  hope  I 
may  say,  gone  out  of  the  family,  as  I 
am  the  fortunate  purchaser  of  it.  I  de- 
posited the  money  for  it,  in  case  it  was 
sold,  before  I  went  abroad,  and  I  hold 
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it  now  only  as  steward  for  you,  or  for 
your  daughter.' 

"  I  never  yet  saw  my  father  so  affected : 
but  he  could  only  press  Delaval's  hand 
in  his, — speak  he  could  not,  nor  was  it  at 
all  necessary, — for,  joining  nay  hand  to 
Delaval's,  he  pressed  them  both  together 
in  his,  and  we  required  nothing  more. 

u  To  be  brief.  It  was  resolved  that 
we  should  remove  from  London,  and  get 
to  the  coast  as  soon  as  we  could.  But  the 
watchman  advised  that  we  should  go  in 
disguise,  to  escape  troublesome  examina- 
tions and  interruptions ;  and  he  agreed 
to  procure  disguises  for  Delaval  and  me. 
For  my  father  I  had  the  coat  and  other 
things  of  poor  old  Mansel,  which  were 
for  a  gentleman,  disguise  sufficient. 

"  At  ten  that  night  our  faithful  and  as- 
siduous friend  furnished  us  not  only  with 
the  disguises  necessary,  but  also  with 
the  means  of  removal :  and  having  pro- 
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cured  a  sort  of  farmer's  covered  cart  and 
a  stout  horse,  he  stationed  them  in  a  lit- 
tle lane  at  the  end  of  our  garden  ;  and  at 
midnight  we  prepared  to  leave  the  scene 
of  danger  and  of  death.  I  mut  say  that 
we  parted  from  our  humble  friend  with 
an  earnest  wish  to  meet  again  ;  and 
as  Delaval  had  the  power  to  show 
our  gratitude  more  strongly  than  by 
words,  he  settled  on  him  such  an  an- 
nuity as  would  secure  to  him  and  his 
aged  parent,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  every  comfort  that  they  re- 
quired. '  And  if,'  we  added,  '  on  her 
death,  you  wish  to  see  us  again,  and  will 
come  and  live  with  us  abroad,  we  will 
find  employment  for  you,  and  give  you 
a  home ;  and  through  the  person  who 
pays  you  your  annuity  you  can  always 
hear  of  us,  and  send  to  us.' 

"  The  good  Brent  was  all  thankful- 
ness, and  we  parted. 
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"  Behold  us  now,  at  midnight,  in  the 
disguise  of  peasants,  and  in  a  fanner's 
cart,  turning  our  backs  on  London  and 
its  noxious  vapours.  But  whatever  was 
our  anxiety  to  get  away  from  it  and  from 
England,  we  could  not  think  of  going  to 
the  coast  without  visiting  the  poor  old 
butler  ;  and  we  directed  our  horses'  heads 
to  the  insulated  inn,  not  being  quite  sure 
whether  we  should  gain  admittance.  But 
as  the  landlord  was  a  rational  man,  and 
we  assured  him  our  house  had  been  washed 
and  fumigated,  and  our  linen  changed 
again  and  again,  since  the  plague  had 
attacked  the  house  and  my  father,  he 
admitted  us  to  what  was,  we  found,  the 
death-bed  of  poor  Mansel.  But  never 
can  I  forget  the  life  and  joy  which  beam- 
ed in  his  fast-closing  eyes,  when  he  be- 
held my  father,  followed  by  Delaval  and 
myself,  approach  Ins  bedside,  and  heard 
my  father  exclaim,  pressing  me  fondly  to 
him  as  he  spoke, — f  Mansel,  this  crea- 

VOL.   III.  O 
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ture  came  just  in  time,  and  she  saved  ray 
life ! ' 

"  '  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace  ! '  cried  the  old  man, 
gazing  with  an  expression  of  calm  thank- 
fulness on  my  father. 

"  '  See,  Mansel,'  said  I,  c  see  !  my  fa- 
ther has  your  coat  and  linen  on ;  and  it 
has  been  so  useful  to  us  ! ' 

"  A  flush  of  pride,  mixed  probably 
with  a  less  pleasant  emotion — the  con- 
sciouness  of  my  father's  past  and  present 
peril,  and  a  feeling  of  almost  feudal  re- 
verence, which  made  him  deem  it  a  sort 
of  degradation  to  his  master  to  wear  his 
coat — now  crimsoned  over  his  wan  coun- 
tenance. But  an  expression  of  thank- 
fulness was  still  the  predominant  one ; 
and  again  he  thanked  God  audibly.  That 
was  the  last  effort  of  expiring  nature  :  he 
now  tried  to  grasp  my  father's  hand  and 
mine  to  his  fast-heaving  bosom,  and  for 
a  minute  or  two  we  felt  his  heart  beat 
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against  our  united  fingers  ;  but  in  another 
instant  it  ceased  to  beat, — and  a  glance  at 
his  changed  features  showed  us  that  all 
was  over. 

"  It  was  with  difficulty  we  got  my  fa- 
ther away  from  the  body ;  nor  would  he 
stir  till  he  had  closed  the  old  man's 
eyes. 

li  My  father  had  suffered  so  much  from 
the  treachery  of  those  whom  he  loved  and 
trusted,  that  he  clung,  fondly  clung,  to 
the  faithful  amongst  the  faithless — and 
such  had  Mansel  been  to  him .  And  when 
on  opening  the  old  man's  will,  which  he 
had  intrusted  to  the  landlord,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  (as  he  had  no  near 
relations)  all  his  little  earnings  to  my  fa- 
ther, it  was  with  the  greatest  dimculty 
that  we  could  prevail  on  him  not  to  stay 
and  attend  the  funeral  himself.  But 
after  the  strictest  charge  to  have  it  con- 
ducted in  the  most  respectable  manner 
possible,  we  induced  him  to  set  off.     In- 
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deed  delay  was  dangerous  ;  for  a  person, 
sent  by  our  friend  Brent,  came  to  us  to 
say  that  one  of  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment had  come  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Falk- 
land was  alive  or  dead  ;  and  finding  on 
examining  the  neighbours  that  there  was 
reason  to  think  he  was  alive  and  weil^ 
and  had  got  away  in  the  night,  he  had 
declared  a  search  warrant  would  soon  be 
sent  after  him. 

"  Accordingly  we  travelled  all  the  next 
night,  still  retaining  our  cart  and  our 
disguises.  To  be  brief.  We  at  length 
reached  the  coast  of  Yarmouth  in  safety; 
and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  we  landed 
at  Rotterdam,  whence  we  proceeded  to 
Paris  :  and  having  seen  every  thing  worth 
seeing  there  and  on  the  road,  travelling 
or  resting  as  best  suited  my  father's  vary- 
ing strength,  we  found  ourselves  at  length 
again  in  Provence. 

"  Gladly  indeed  did  Delaval  audi  hail 
once  more  the  beloved  banks  of  the  Du- 
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ranee;  and  that  cradle  of  oar  loves  became 
the  scene  of  our  wedded  happiness. 
With  what  heartfelt  delight  did  Delaval 
and  I  renew  at  the  tomb  of  my  mother, 
those  vows  of  eternal  love  which  we  ex- 
changed there  so  many  years  ago,  and 
which  so  many  disasters  since  had 
threatened  to  render  vain  !  But  wre  met 
there  once  more,  with  our  affection  ce- 
mented still  stronger  by  time  and  trials : — 
and  now  we  met  to  part  no  more. 

"  But  the  scenes  which  recollection  so 
much  endeared  to  us,  it  rendered  nearly 
intolerable  to  my  father;  and  the  house 
and  the  garden  adjoining  Deiaval's,  which 
he  quitted  in  1 660  with  such  regret,  be- 
cause he  had  inhabited  them  with  my 
mother,  and  that  they  breathed  of  her, 
were  now  become  odious  in  his  sight ; 
since  he  considered  himself  as  having  in- 
sulted her  revered  memory  by  giving  her 
so  unworthy  a  successor :  nor  could  he 
ever  prevail  on  himself  to  visit  her  tomb, 
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once  the  object  of  his  daily  tribute  of 
flowers. 

"  In  short,  it  was  so  evident  to  us  that 
our  present  abode  had  a  pernicious  effect 
on  my  father's  health  and  spirits,  that 
we  resolved  to  abandon  it :  and  not  many 
months  after  our  marriage  we  hired  a 
very  fine  house  near  Marseilles,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  bay  and  the 
port ; — a  view  which  in  beauty  perhaps 
the  world  cannot  parallel ;  and  thither  we 
removed. 

"  My  father  consented  to  continue 
with  us  as  our  hoarder — but  on  no  other 
terms.  And  the  legacy  of  Mansel,  the 
sale  of  his  town -house  (when  the  plague 
ceased),  and  the  wreck  of  his  property 
after  his  debts  were  paid,  gave  him  at 
last  a  comfortable  income  again. 

"  Let  us  now  look  back  to  the  foreign- 
ers. 

"  Madame  du  Vernis  reached  Paris  in 
safety,  and  joined  her  husband  there. 
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He  received  her  kindly,  because  she 
brought  money  and  goods  with  her ;  and 
he  therefore  forgave  her  the  way  in  which 
she  had  acquired  them  ;  but  he  did  not 
forget  it, — and  her  life  was  more  wretched 
with  him  than  ever.  At  length  misery 
brought  on  disease  ;  and  fearing  it  was 
an  infectious  one,  her  husband  left  her 
as  she  had  left  my  father ;  and  she  died, 
poor  unhappy  woman !  without  a  friend  to 
smooth  her  dying  pillow,  or  a  relative  to 
close  her  eyes. 

"  Adrien ne's  fate  was  a  happier  one. 
She  had  married  into  a  respectable  and 
domestic  family,  and  had  a  kind  husband ; 
and  the  maternal  tie  excited  in  her  young 
heart  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  happiness 
which  her  pernicious  education  had 
hitherto  counteracted  ;  and  I  have  always 
heard  good  accounts  of  her,  both  as  a 
mother  and  a  wife. 

"  Merinville — the  ruffian,  profligate, 
and  disgraced   Merinville — after   strug- 
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gling  for  months  between  life  and  death 
in  disease,  the  consequence  of  his  wound, 
was  so  deeply  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
past  wickedness,  especially  of  that  which 
had  plunged  him  in  his  state  of  suffering, 
that  he  made  a  full  confession  of  all  his 
guilt  to  his  compassionate  host  •  and 
owned  to  him,  that,  seeing  his  accom- 
plices take  flight  in  alarm,  he  concluded 
that  my  father,  armed  with  the  pistols, 
was  behind  them,  and  not  that  they  ran 
away  because  they  fancied  they  had  seen  a 
spectre  ;  but  that  as  6oon  as  he  found  his 
error,  he  returned,  resolved  to  murder 
whosoever  opposed  his  designs. 

"  Whether  it  was  that  his  body  was 
healed  by  the  relief  afforded  to  his  mind 
by  confession,  I  know  not ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly, as  I  have  heard,  recovered  from 
that  time  :  and  when  able  to  be  removed, 
he  rewarded  the  surgeon  handsomely  by 
some  remittances  which  his  sister  had  the 
justice  to  send  him  out  of  her  evil  gains  ; 
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and  then  he  returned  to  France  :  where 
going  from  utter  scepticism  to  the  ex- 
treme of  fanaticism,  (a  very  common 
case,)  he  took  the  vows  in  the  order  of 
La  Trappe  ;  and  his  health,  never  firmly 
re-established,  soon  sunk  under  the  rigid 
discipline  of  the  order;  and  his  death — as 
she  really  was  tenderly  attached  to  him — 
put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  earthly  hopes 
of  the  wretched  Angelique,  who  did  not 
long  survive  him  ;  and  whose  end,  I  fear, 
had  not  the  consolations  of  his. 

"  But  to  return  to  happier  scenes 
and  happier  persons — ourselves  and  my 
father. 

"  Our  residence  at  Marseilles  was  a 
succession  of  happy  years.  Delaval  and 
I  saw  our  youth  renewed  in  three  lovely 
children.... But  I  forgot — I  am  writing  to 
them.  Yet  why  should  I  hesitate  to 
give  them  the  meed  that  they  so  well  de- 
serve ?  why  hesitate  to  say,  that  from 
infancy  to  childhood,  from  childhood 
o5 
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up  to  youth,  and  now  as  virtuous  wives 
and  tender  mothers,  my  daughters  have 
ever  been  source*  of  pride  and  pleasure 
to  me  ?  and  that  my  son  treads  in  the 
steps  of  his  ever-admirable  father  ?  Yes, 
twenty  years  of  our  residence  at  Marseilles 
was  uninterrupted  enjoyment ;  and  there- 
fore to  describe  it  would  be  impossible. 
The  gilded  vessel  with  every  sail  unfurled, 
that,  catching  the  sunbeams  and  the 
western  breeze,  glides  down  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  summer  sea,  charms  the 
sight  as  it  passes,  and  still  shines  bright- 
ly to  the  memory  when  it  has  vanished ; 
but  still  it  leaves  no  trace  behind  it  to 
mark  that  it  has  been. 

"  And  thus  is  it  with  days  passed  in 
uniform  contentment — one  day  resembled 
another  in  its  flight,  as  each  undulating 
motion  of  the  white-sailed  vessel  resem- 
bled the  other  on  the  bright  and  buoyant 
wave.  But  to  describe  them  were  as  im- 
possible as  tedious. 
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"However,  as  soon  as  the  edict  of  Nantz 
was  revoked,  my  father,  who  had  with 
difficulty  tolerated  living  under  a  complete 
despotism,  became  outrageous  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  discontent ;  and  was,  I  own, 
justly  loud  in  his  censures  of  that  weak 
monarch,  most  falsely  called  the  Great ; 
who,  when  no  longer  able  to  lead  a  life 
of  notorious  profligacy,  reformed  (as  he 
called  it),  married  a  subject,  and  became 
a  narrow-minded,  cruel,  and  persecuting 
bigot.  But  it  was  a  comfort  to  me  to 
know  that  my  father,  when  angry,  always 
spoke  his  own  native  language,  which 
luckily  no  one  around  us  understood. 

"  It  was  now  that  what  has  been  hap- 
pily called  la  mission  bottle,  or  the  boot- 
ed mission,  took  place  ;  and  that  dragoons 
were  sent  as  missionaries  to  convert  the 
poor  Hugonots,  and  frighten  people  into 
conversion,  they  knew  not  why.  You 
may  suppose  my  father  was  tolerably 
eloquent  on  this  subject :  and  had  there 
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not  been  at  this  time  a  prospect  for  him 
of  returning  to  England  not  only  in  safety 
but  with  triumph, — of  returning  to  what 
my  father  called  regenerated  England, — 
his  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  would 
have  clouded  over  the  sunshine  of  our 
days.  But  in  1G88  the  Prince  of  Orange 
landed  in  Torbay ;  and  in  1689  he  and 
the  princess  his  wife  were  declared  king 
and  queen  of  England,  by  the  names  of 
'  William  and  Mary.' 

"  Never  shall  I  lose  sight  of  the  image 
of  ray  father  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
abdication  of  James  Stuart,  (as  he  called 
him,)  and  of  this  glorious  event.  He 
had  a  silk  nightcap  on — his  usual  morn- 
ing costume ;  and  he  threw  his  cap  up 
in  the  air,  and  shouted  with  a  shout  of 
ecstasy. 

"  Delaval  and  a  loyal  Provencale  mar- 
quis were  walking  in  our  garden  at  this 
moment ;  and  seeing  the  action  from  the 
window,  they  both   thought  my  father 
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was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  phrensy ; 
and  the  former  hastening  full  speed  to  the 
house,  did  not  feel  his  fears  diminished 
when  my  hald -headed  father  clasped  him 
to  his  bosom  in  a  rapturous  embrace. 
Luckily,  however,  my  father  explained  the 
cause  of  his  delight  before  the  old  marquis 
could  arrive ;  and  Delaval  begged  my 
father  to  let  him  explain  an  appearance 
so  singular.  He  did  so,  by  telling  the 
marquis  it  was  the  astonishing  news  from 
England  that  had  so  agitated  my  father : 
and  when  he  heard  what  it  was,  the  loyal 
old  man  concluded  that  indignant  grief 
and  notjoy  had  thrown  lepauvre  Monsieur 
Falkland  into  a  phrensy  ;  and  he  had  the 
most  entire  pity  and  sympathy  for  his 
feelings  ;  while  I,  seeing  that,  if  my  father 
staid  a  moment  longer,  he  would  burst 
into  some  violent  expressions  which  would 
make  him  an  object  of  aversion  and  sus- 
picion while  we  staid,  hurried  him,  on 
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pretence  of  his  requiring  quiet  and  silence, 
into  the  next  room. 

"  That  evening  and  the  next  day  innu- 
merable were  the  inquiries  made  after  us 
and  our  father — that  loyal  and  respectable 
subject  of  Je  bon  roi  Jaques ;  and  it  was 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  saw  the 
carriages  drive  round,  which  were  to  con- 
vey us  from  the  land  of  bigotry  and 
despotism  to  the  land  of  my  birth,  and 
now  the  land  of  freedom^  safety,  and 
toleration.  For  during  our  twenty-four 
years  residence  abroad,  Delaval  and  I  had 
resumed  our  polemical  studies  ;  and  from 
mature  conviction  had  resolved  to  abjure 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  soon 
as  we  reached  London  :  nor  could  we  help 
rejoicing  still  more  at  this  decision  of 
our  consciences,  when  we  received  the  in- 
telligence, just  before  we  set  off,  that  the 
last  relation  who  stood  between  Delaval 
and  an  earldom  in  his  family  was  now 
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dead,  and  that  he  would  return  to  England 
Earl  of  Seaton  and  Baron  Delaval. 

"  At  length  the  morning  of  our  de- 
parture arrived:  and  though  overjoyed  at 
the  idea  of  returning  to  England  (especially 
as  the  thought  seemed  to  restore  my  be- 
loved father  to  all  the  vigour  of  youth),  I 
felt  considerable  pain  at  leaving  the  scene 
of  so  many  years  of  perfect  happiness. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  my  own  or  Delavai's  feelings 
when  we  again  saw  the  white  cliffs  of 
Albion  !  To  describe  my  father's,  there- 
fore, may  well  be  an  impossible  task.  He 
who  had  left  his  country,  impoverished 
and  ill,  a  proscribed  man,  and  in  danger 
of  losing  his  liberty,  was  now  returning 
healthy,  rich,  and  happy, — and  come  to 
abide  in  a  land  of  freedom  and  of  safety  ! 
His  daughter  too — his  only  child — com- 
ing with  her  husband  to  present  herself 
and  children  at  the  court  of  her  sovereigns, 
foremost  amongst  the  nobles  of  the  land ! 
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"  I  am  sure,  as  the  carriages  whirled 
us  along  the  road  to  London,  my  father 
forgot  he  was  on  the  verge  of  eighty ;  and 
felt  as  young  and  vigorous  as  when  (but 
for  the  earnest  and  agonized  entreaties  of 
my  mother,  then  on  the  point  of  being 
confined)  he  wanted  to  follow  Colonel 
Hampden  to  the  field. 

"  He  was  never  tired  of  looking  out 
of  the  window,  and  he  fancied  that  al- 
ready the  people  looked  happier ;  and 
scarcely  could  he  help  nodding  to  them 
as  he  passed,  and  audibly  wishing  them 
joy.  Once  or  twice  we  heard  shouting  in 
the  street ;  and  it  was  well  it  was  dark,  for 
my  father  would  shout  too  with  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  though  he  could  not 
know  why. 

"  Oh  !  sweet  is  the  intoxication,  sweet 
the  folly  of  happiness  !  and  we  had  all  of 
us  purchased  such  joy  as  this  in  England 
by  many  a  bitter  pang. 

"  The  good  old  Brent  too,  who,  I  for- 
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got  to  say,  joined  us  in  Provence  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  and  became  our 
house-steward,  was  now  in  our  train,  and 
enjoyed  the  idea  of  breathing  his  last  in 
his  own  country. 

"  You  know  already  that  the  picture  of. 
me,  with  a  red  cross  on  my  neck,  which  was 
inserted  by  my  father's  express  command, 
in  memorial  of  the  scenes  of  the  plague, 
was  painted  at  Marseilles,  by  a  celebrated 
French  artist,  at  my  father  s  express  de- 
sire ;  and  that  the  small  whole-length 
of  me  with  my  lantern  first  accosting 
Brent,  with  a  street  and  dead  bodies  in 
the  back-ground,  was  also  executed  by 
him,  for  my  too  grateful  parent,  who 
loved  to  recall  and  perpetuate  what  he 
termed  the  triumph  of  filial  love.  Brent 
as  well  as  himself  and  Delaval  were 
painted  at  the  same  time ; — and  this 
narrative  will,  I  trust,  be  no  uninteresting 
explanation  of  these  pictures. 

"  You  will  readily  remember  that  we 
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were  not  slow  in  presenting  ourselves  in 
the  royal  circle  at  Whitehall :  nor  can 
you  have  forgotten  how  graciously  we 
were  received.  Nor  can  I  forget,  and 
yon,  my  children,  as  you  are  now  mo- 
thers yourselves,  will  readily  enter  into, 
the  joy  I  felt  at  hearing  not  only  that  the 
Lady  Adelaide  and  the  Lady  Mary  De- 
iaval  were  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  young  ladies  at  court — for  that  was 
no  merit  of  their  own;  but  that  the 
queen  as  well  as  others  remarked  that 
their  manners  and  their  dress,  both  for 
elegance  and  modesty,  were  a  pattern 
to  other  young  ladies  ;  and  proved  not 
only  their  taste  and  understanding,  but 
their  nice  sense  of  propriety. 

"  You  may  remember  also,  that  on 
the  second  day  of  my  appearance  at 
court,  the  queen,  who  had  heard  my 
story  from  a  partial  friend  of  ours,  com- 
plimented me  on  my  filial piety — a  com- 
pliment which,  from  her  lips,  surprised 
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me;  as  I  thought  that  a  virtue  which  the 
daughter  of  the  dethroned  king,  and  the 
wife  of  the  reigning  one,  was  not  sup- 
posed to  hold  in  high  estimation. 

"  It  was  however  a  great  joy  to  me 
that  my  father  did  at  last  recollect  he  was 
no  longer  young,  and  wished  to  leave 
London  ;  for  I  sighed  for  the  quiet  of  the 
country :  therefore,  when  Delaval  (after 
we  had  both  abjured  the  Catholic  religion) 
had  taken  the  oaths  and  his  seat,  and 
could  be  spared  from  his  duties  in  parlia- 
ment, we  retired  to  his  noble  mansion  in 
the  north,  meaning  to  reside  chiefly  there 
during  the  remainder  of  our  lives ;  but  not 
before  (by  my  beloved  lord's  desire)  Knel- 
ler  had  painted  that  whole-length  of 
me  which  shows  me,  O  how  unlike  the 
former  pictures  !  fat  and  blooming  with 
health  and  happiness. 

"  And  I  was  indeed  happy  then  ; — nay, 
I  am  happy  still.  Heaven  still  spares  to 
me  my  father  in  green  old  age ;  and  his 
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great  grand-children  are  ever  welcome 
playmates  round  his  knee. 

"  It  is,  you  know,  at  his  desire  that  I 
have  written  this  narrative,  without  leav- 
ing out  any  relation  or  any  remark  that 
bears  hard  in  any  way  on  him .  *  I  know, 
Adele,'  said  he, '  you  will  set  down  nought 
in  malice ;  but  I  insist  on  it  that  you 
shall  nothing  extenuate  ;'  and  I  have 
scrupulously  obeyed  him. 

"  I  must  notice  one  instance  of  con- 
sistency of  feeling  and  principle  in  my 
father  : — whatever  were  his  political  pre- 
judices and  his  party  spirit,  he  never  let 
either  conquer  his  sense  of  justice  and 
his  abhorrence  of  injustice;  When  he 
heard  of  the  massacre  at  Glenco, — 
and  found  that  if  the  king  knew  nothing 
of  it,  he  had  certainly  omitted  to  take  the 
proper  steps  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
its  taking  place, — he  declared  he  never 
would  go  to  court  again.  For  though 
he  admired  the  principle  on  which  Wil- 
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Ham  had  been  elected,  and  believed  the 
monarch  a  constitutional  one,  he  never 
could  like  the  man  after  that  bloody  busi- 
ness, and  therefore  would  not  pay  him 
any  mark  of  private  respect. 

"  My  beloved  lord  tried  to  reason  with 
him  on  this  subject,  and  to  convince  him 
that  the  whole  fault  rested  with  Lord 
Stair  and  Lord  Breadalbane ; — but  he 
would  not  listen  to  him.  He  said  that  a 
king  who  did  his  duty  should  see  nar- 
rowly into  the  details  of  every  transac- 
tion likely  to  involve  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  and  the  fellow  ought  to 
have  taken  care  to  employ  conscientious 
and  humane  men. 

"  When  I  heard  my  father  again  speak- 
ing of  kings  without  their  titles,  and  by 
irrevereiid  designations,  I  knew  all  argu- 
ing was  vain ;  and  thai  King  William 
was  irrevocably  deposed  from  his  good 
opinion. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  ;  except 
an  assurance  that  every  breath  I  breathe 
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is  one  of  thankfulness  for  blessings  so 
vast,  and,  I  may  add^  so  undeserved. 
Yet  let  me  draw  one  moral  from  my  tale 
myself,  as  a  warning,  an  example,  and  an 
encouragement  to  others,That  to  perform 
one's  duty,  at  whatever  risk  and  sacrifice 
to  oneself,  is  always  the  safest,  and  even 
in  this  world  is  usually  the  happiest 
path ;  and  that  powerless  to  destroy — 
however  they  may  threaten — beat  the 
waves  of  woe  against  the  endangered 
feet  of  those,  who  firmly  and  closely  cling 
unto  the  Rock  of  Ages." 


When  I  had  finished  the  manuscript, 
my  host,  looking  in,  asked  me  if  I  should 
not  now  like  to  see  the  picture  which  he 
promised  to  show  me ;  and  throwing 
open  the  doors  of  what  he  called  his  best 
drawing-room,  I  beheld  the  picture  by 
Kneller,  mentioned  above  ;  and  saw  this 
interesting  woman  at  full-length,  in  t 


h. 
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ermined  robes  of  a  countess,  which  grace- 
fully hung  over  a  rich  white  satin  gown ; 
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and  on  the  table  by  her  side  was  her  co- 
ronet. 

This  picture,  Kneller's  master-piece  I 
think,  did  indeed  exhibit  her  sweet  coun- 
tenance in  the  perfection  of  happiness  ; 
with  every  finger  dimpled,  and  her  fine- 
formed  throat  and  shoulders,  round,  and 
indicative  of  health,  as  well  as  beauty. 
While  I  gazed  on  her,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  she  was  then  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seven-and-forty.  But  so  it  was; 
and  I  could  not  but  exclaim,  "  What  a 
preservative  is  happiness  !  There  is  no 
cosmetic  like  it."  And  I  must  own  that 
when  Hooked  at  this  lady,  and  saw  from 
her  speaking  face  such  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  she  felt  as  happy  as  she  pro- 
fessed to  be— the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  at  length  met  with  her 
deserts,  forced  into  my  eyes  as  I  gazed 
on  her,  no  unpleasing  tears. 

My  host  now  claimed  my  promise,  and 
altering  all  the  names  of  the  parties,  I 
have  given  the  manuscript  to  the  world  ; 
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sure  that  it  will  excite  friendly  sj 

in  some,  and  be  received,  I  trust,    with 

indulgence  at  least  from  all. 

I  have  said  as  little  as  I  well  could  do 
on  politics,  in  a  narrative  of  times  so  full 
of  political  tumults  and  interests  >  but 
not  to  allude  to  them  at  all,  would 
indicated  as  little  observation,  and  as 
much  callousness  of  feeling,  in  the  writer, 
as  that  voyager  would  exhibit,  who,  while 
sailing  down  a  wide  and  rapid  river, 
should  take  no  notice,  and  make  no  men- 
tion in  his  journal,  of  the  rocks  and 
mountains  by  which  the  river  was  bound- 
ed, the  shallows  or  the  rapids  which 
occasionally  obstructed  bis  passage,  and 
the  trees  and  flowers  that  shaded  and 
ornamented  its  banks. 
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